Morris:  Yes,  sorry,  I  Interrupted  you. 

W.  Zellerbach:   Because  the  same  thing  that  happened  to  Rayonier  happened  with 
Fibreboard. 

Morris:  The  headquarters  moved? 

W.  Zellerbach:   Relations  between  Crown  Zellerbach  and  the  Fiberboard  management  got 
pretty  bad.  Then  Crown  Zellerbach  sold  all  of  their  interest  in  Fibreboard, 
and  when  they  sold  their  interest,  they  went  and  bought  Gaylord,  which 
was  a  St.  Louis  company. 

Morris:  Much  bigger,  wasn't  it,  by  then  than  Fiberboard? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  geographically  it  was  located  in  the  Midwest.  It  was  downhill  from 
that  time  on. 

At  1 1 :30  I'm  going  to  have  to  cut  out  in  a  few  minutes. 
Morris:  Okay.  Well,  maybe  I  could  come  back  another  time? 

W.  Zellerbach:  You  are  always  welcome! 
Morris:  Well,  thank  you.  You're  a  fount  of  information. 

Creating  an  Employee  Severance  Package 

W.  Zellerbach:   I'm  glad  to  tell  you  what  I  remember.  But  if  you  were  to  ask  me  some  of 
the  things  I'd  like  to  really  impart,  it's  this  family  feeling  of  the  corporation 
and  how  well  the  corporation  treated  their  employees.  It  was  just  last 
December  [1 991  ]  that  three  or  four  secretaries  put  together  a  reunion- 
secretaries  and  assistant  attorneys  and  people  like  that-by  word  of 
mouth.  They  said,  "We  are  going  to  have  a  party  at  a  local  bar  in  San 
Francisco."  I  went  down  there,  and  there  had  to  be  over  300-350  people. 

They  called  and  asked  if  I  would  come.   It  was  very 
nostalgic. 

Morris:  It  even  got  written  up  in  the  paper. 

[end  tape  1 ,  side  b] 
[begin  tape  2,  side  a] 

W.  Zellerbach:  Some  of  what  I  remember,  as  I  said,  is  very  biased.  Is  that  fair? 

Morris:  You  are  entitled  to  your  opinion  and  your  recollections.  That's  what  is 

important  about  this  conversation.  So  tell  it  the  way  you  see  it. 
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Interview  with  William  J.  Zellerbach 
Interviewer:   Gabrielle  Morris 
Transcriber:   Kian  Sandjideh 
[Interview  1 :  August  1 7,  1 992] 
[begin  tape  1 ,  side  a] 


Jake  Zellerbach:  Family  Interests  in  Los  Angeles:  Mother  Lode  Origins 

Morris:  We'd  like  to  ask  you  to  share  some  of  the  family  stories  about  what  it  was 

like  to  be  a  part  of  Zellerbach  Paper  Company  and  some  of  the  changes 
over  the  years  that  are  reflected  in  the  papers  that  have  been  deposited  in 
The  Bancroft  Library. 

W.  Zellerbach:  If  that's  the  case,  I'll  put  my  other  glasses  on.   [laughter] 
Morris:  Your  thinking  glasses? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  someone  once  told  me  when  he  really  has  to  concentrate,  he  puts 
on  his  glasses.  I  have  good  eyes,  but  my  distance  vision  has  gotten 
weaker  and  weaker,  so  when  I  put  my  reading  glasses  on  my  nose  you're 
not  in  good  focus. 

Morris:  I  understand.  Okay,  well  put  on  your  long-ago  glasses  now  and  let's  look 

back  into  the  past. 

I  photocopied  a  couple  of  things  I  came  across  that  I  thought  might 
stir  your  memory.  This  drawing  is  noted  as  a  picture  of  your  great 
grandfather  Anthony  Zellerbach  delivering  paper  in  San  Francisco  about 
1 868.  It  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  an  early  advertising  piece? 

W.  Zellerbach:   I  think  we  have  the  original  photograph  right  out  here  in  my  office. 

Morris:  Am  I  right  that  he  had  an  older  brother,  Henry,  who  started  in  the  paper 

business  before  him? 

W.  Zellerbach:  I'm  going  to  help  you  on  that. 

My  grandfather  [Isadore  Zellerbach]  had  a  lot  of  brothers,  and  I 
believe  that  it  was  only  Jake,  who  died  when  I  was  an  infant,  that  really 
had  anything  on  the  ball.  Henry  was  a  nice  guy,  but  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  twine  business,  cordage  and  twine,  and  he  never  really  rose  much 
further  than  that.  I  can  remember  him,  but  he  wasn't  a  vibrant  man.  He 
was  very  happy  to  sit  in  534  Battery  [Street]  and  visit  with  the  salesmen. 

Morris:  I  understood  that  he  had  been  in  business  down  in  Los  Angeles. 

W.  Zellerbach:   No,  what  happened  in  Los  Angeles  was  my  grandfather's  wife's  family 
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Morris: 


W.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


That's  the  Baruhs? 

Baruh.  J.Y.  Baruh  went  down  to  Los  Angeles  to  start,  as  I  recall,  the  first 
Zellerbach  division  down  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was  on  all  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  Zellerbach  Paper  Company  and  later  Crown  Zellerbach 
and  amassed  a  tremendous  amount  of  wealth.  Let  me  go  from  after  the 
war,  when  I  really  knew  what  was  going  on,  or  more  of  what  was  going 
on.  He  had  an  office,  but  he  never  really  was  active  in  doing  lots  of  things 
hands-on. 

He  was  the  outside  man? 


W.  Zellerbach:  Sort  of,  yes.  He  was  the  outside  man  for  Los  Angeles.  He  represented  all 
of  the  company's  interests,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  years,  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  went  down  at  such  an  early  age  that  Los  Angeles  was  like  his  native 
city.  They  had  no  children,  which  was  a  shame.  His  wife's  name  was 
Alma,  and  I  can  remember  their  home,  a  beautiful  home,  lovely  people. 
He  was  Mr.  Los  Angeles  for  the  Zellerbach  interests. 


Morris: 


Both  sales  and  financial?  Whatever  needed  doing? 


W.  Zellerbach:  You  know,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  United  Crusade,  or  whatever  they 
had.  I'm  sure  he  must  have  made  a  lot  of  real  estate  investments. 


Morris: 


So  he  would  have  been  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  '30s? 


W.  Zellerbach:   He  was  in  the  '30s,  40's,  and  until  he  died.  Until  he  passed  away  which 
was,  I'm  sure,  in  his  eighties,  he  still  used  to  come  up  on  the  DC-3 
[airplane]  and  go  to  the  board  of  directors  meetings. 


Morris: 


Had  he  been  in  business  with  your  grandfather  before  he  married  into  the 
family? 


W.  Zellerbach:  I  doubt  it.  I  don't  know.  My  grandfather  was  born  in  Moore's  Flat  and  my 
grandmother  [Theresa  Mohr]  was  born  in  Nevada  City.    (My  brother 
[Stephen  Zellerbach]  is  much  better  on  this  subject  than  myself.)  Moore's 
Flat  is  twenty  miles  east  of  Nevada  City.  Today,  I  think  it  is  only  a  postal 
stop  or  a  fire  station. 


Morris: 


It  must  have  been  pretty  brave  of  them  to  come  down  from  those  mining 
towns  to  start  a  business  in  San  Francisco. 


W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  I  think  they  had  to.  I  think  they  ran  out  of  luck. 

They  came  out  to  be  miners.  Again,  my  brother  would  be  better  on 
this,  but  my  recollection  is  that  my  great-grandfather~Anthony--bet  on  the 
Confederates  in  the  Civil  War. 


Morris: 


W.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


A  southerner? 

No,  they  emigrated  from  Germany  and  went  to  Pennsylvania,  but-this  is 
all  family  lore-l  can  remember  my  father  saying  it,  maybe  in  jest,  that  they 
went  broke  because  they  had  nothing  but  Confederate  dollars.  Then  they 
came  down  here. 

Were  they  actually  selling  supplies  to  the  Confederates? 


W.  Zellerbach:  No.  I  guess  they  just  bet  on  it.  I  don't  think  they  were  supplying  the 
Confederates  or  had  anything  in  common  with  them.  But  my  brother 
Stephen  I  think  would  know. 


Morris: 


Grandfather  Isadore  Zellerbach 

You  told  me,  when  we  talked  before,  about  your  grandfather  taking  you  up 
to  Sacramento  when  there  was  a  fire  in  the  warehouse.  Did  he  take  you 
on  other  expeditions  when  he  was  going  out  on  company  business? 


W.  Zellerbach:  He  would  take  us  everywhere.  He  had  a  yacht,  too.  We  would  go  up  the 
Sacramento  River  on  his  yacht.  I'm  a  little  vague  whether  it  was  Stockton 
or  Sacramento.  I  think  Stockton  had  the  deep-water  port.   But  I  think  his 
yacht  was  the  biggest  deep-water  boat  to  go  up  there.  I  can  remember 
going  down  to  Santa  Cruz  with  him. 

In  New  York,  when  I  was  going  to  college  in  Philadelphia,  I  can 
remember  going  up  to  New  York  when  the  National  Paper  Trade 
Association  would  have  meetings  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  [Hotel].  I  can 
remember  coming  over  every  year  and  staying  at  the  Waldorf  and  going  to 
meet  him. 

He,  and  my  father,  and  my  uncle  [J.D.  Zellerbach],  and  my  aunt 
usually  would  come  back.  I  would  stay  with  my  folks,  but  we'd  all  be  in 
the  same  hotel.  I  remember  he  loved  Voison's  restaurant  in  New  York, 
that  was  on  Park  [Avenue]  and  about  54th.  We'd  always  end  up  Sunday 
night  at  Voison's  and  then  I'd  go  down  and  take  the  train  back  to 
Philadelphia.  A  super  restaurant. 


Morris: 


How  had  he  gotten  interested  in  boating?  Not  too  many  people  had  their 
own  yachts  in  those  days. 


W.  Zellerbach:   I  don't  know,  but  he  had  a  whole  series  of  yachts.   My  memory  only  goes 
to  the  yacht  that  he  called  the  Lady  Ada,  which  was  a  sail  yacht.  Then  he 
went  to  the  Misslewhit,  which  was  a  motor,  about  seventy  feet.  Then  he 
went  to  the  Janidore,  which  was  1 42.  That  was  1 932  or  1 933.  Then  he~ 
because  the  Janidore  was  too  large-he  bought  another  boat  which  I 
never  was  on.  They'd  go  down  off  Mexico  to  fish  off  that  boat. 


Morris: 


I  found  a  wonderful  photograph  of  your  grandfather  sitting  in  front  of  a 
fireplace  with  a  painting  of  a  yacht  over  the  mantel 


W.  Zellerbach:  This  was  in  his  office  at  343  Sansome. 

Morris:  That  was  in  the  office?  It  is  a  wonderful  photograph.  It  looks  like  some 

great  celebration. 

W.  Zellerbach:  That  had  to  be  his  seventieth  or  seventy-fifth  birthday.  That  was  the 
Janidore  behind  him.  My  brother  has  that  painting. 


Morris: 


Where  was  it  tied  up? 


W.  Zellerbach:  It  was  so  large  it  couldn't  tie  up.  It  would  anchor  off  of  Sausalito.  He  had 
it  built.  I  think  I  can  even  remember  where  it  was  built,  at  the  DeFoe 
Shipyards  at  one  of  the  Great  Lakes.  We  had  beautiful  quarters  on  that 
big  boat. 


Morris: 


I  understand  that  during  World  War  II  it  was  converted  to  an  army 
transport? 


W.  Zellerbach:  It  was  converted  and  I  think  the  army  generals  loved  to  live  off  of  it  up  in 
Alaska.  I  believe  that  it  is  still  commissioned  and  is  still  a  private  yacht  up 
in  the  Puget  Sound  area.  Again,  my  brother  can  tell  you  more  about  that. 


Company's  Family  Philosophy 

Morris:  There  are,  in  the  photo  collections,  some  really  giant  (they  are  three  and  a 

half  feet  long)  pictures  of  company  outings  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
Was  this  something  your  grandfather  talked  about,  how  those  company 
picnics  and  boat  trips  got  started? 

W.  Zellerbach:  This  was  one  thing  that  I  really  wanted  to  talk  about  with  you.   His 

philosophy  was,  we  are  ail  one  family.  That  was  my  father's  philosophy. 
At  every  meeting  I'd  go  to  that  my  father  would  be  in  attendance,  he 
would  always  get  up  and  say,  'This  is  our  family." 

Every  place  had  picnics  and  Christmas  parties,  but  up  through  my 
tenure  at  Zellerbach  Paper  Company  we'd  have  a  ritual  known  as  pin 
dinners.  For  people  who  worked  five  years  and  more,  we'd  come  to  the 
pin  dinners.    This  was  a  ritual  in  every  location. 

Some  employees  went  all  the  way  up  to  fifty  years.  They  were  all 
well-feted.  With  the  demise  of  the  company,  this  is  what  I  miss  the  most, 
because  during  my  tenure  I  would  try  to  attend  every  pin  dinner  in  every 
one  of  our  locations. 


Morris: 

W.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


Travel  all  around  the  country? 

Yes.  But  that  would  only  take  me  as  far  as  Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver 
because  the  other  places  were  relatively  new.  I'm  now  talking  distribution, 
not  the  mills.  But  I  would  regularly  attend  all  of  the  pin  dinners.  This  was 
what  my  father  had  done.  And  I  looked  forward  to  it.  And  they  would 
look  forward  to  me  giving  them  their  pins.  Many  people  would  come  up 
to  me  and  say,  "You  know,  your  grandfather  gave  me  my  first  pin." 

I  came  across  a  reference  to  Louis  Bloch  back  in  the  1 920s  becoming 
interested  in  having  some  employee  benefits  in  the  way  of  injury  and  stock 
purchase  and  things  like  that.  What  was  the  story  on  this  kind  of  thing? 


W.  Zellerbach:  I  don't  think  it  was  Bloch  as  much  as  it  probably  was  my  uncle,  J.D.. 
they  always  kept  the  corporation  in  the  forefront  of  fringe  benefits, 
retirement  plans-. 


But 


Morris: 

W.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


Did  your  uncle  ever  talk  about  his  thinking  on  that? 

Well,  our  whole  education  was  one  of,  "We  are  damn  lucky  to  be  where 
we  are,  and  these  are  our  family,"  and  they  wanted  to  take  care  of  them. 
That  was  the  tradition  almost  up  to  the  end.  Throughout  the  company,  as 
they  would  take  over  new  companies,  these  things  would  be  introduced. 

Back  in  the  early  days,  I  came  across  references  to  the  Schwabachers 
and  Fleishhackers  and  other  old  families  in  San  Francisco  also  having 
been  part  of  the  early  days  of  the  Zellerbach  Corporation. 


W.  Zellerbach:  They  were  part  of  the  early  formations.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  was  on  the 
board  until  his  death.  And  there  was  a  Schwabacher,  yes,  I'm  positive 
James  Schwabacher  was  on  the  Crown  Zellerbach  board. 

They  would  all  have  started  business  [about  the  same  time  as]  my 
grandfather.  One  of  the  large  printers  was  called  Schwabacher-Frey. 
They  were  excellent  customers  of  ours. 


Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation  and  the  Great  Depression 
Morris:  In  the  1930s,  there  was  a  new  corporate  headquarters  built? 

W.  Zellerbach:  That  was  343  Sansome. 
Morris:  Right.  Was  there  a  special  reason  for  a  new  building  at  that  point? 

W.  Zellerbach:  That  was  because  of  the  merger  of  Crown  Willamette  and  the  Zellerbach 
corporation.  They  needed  a  headquarters. 
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Morris:  Was  it  also  to  celebrate  this  merger? 

W.  Zellerbach:   No,  it  was  just  they  needed  a  headquarters  building. 

Morris:  How  was  it  decided  that  the  headquarters  would  be  here  in  San 

Francisco? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  that's  where  the  whole  business  was  focused.  All  business  of  that 
kind  was  focused  in  San  Francisco. 

Morris:  Even  though  the  timberlands  and  the  paper  mills  were  all  up  in  the 

Northwest? 

W.  Zellerbach:  All  of  the  financing  came  from  here.  The  focal  point  for  everything  was 
San  Francisco. 

Morris:  There  are  photographs  of  some  absolutely  beautiful  murals  on  the  history 

of  paper,  was  this  a  special  project  of  your  grandfather  or  his  wife  or  who? 

W.  Zellerbach:  They  were  in  the  board  of  directors  room  at  343  Sansome  Street. 
Morris:  They  looked  like  they  would  have  been  worth  preserving. 

W.  Zellerbach:  Yes,  and  I  think  they  are  preserved  somewhere.  They  could  still  be  in  the 
building  as  far  as  I  know. 

Morris:  What's  in  the  building  now? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  if  you  go  over,  the  original  building  is  still  there  and  then  they  built 
another  building  around  it.  This  is  after  Crown  Zellerbach  moved  out. 
They  couldn't  tear  down  343  Sansome  because  it  was  a  historical 
landmark. 

When  I  became  president  of  Zellerbach  Paper  [in  1961],  we  moved 
our  headquarters  from  534  Battery  to  the  old  headquarters  at  343 
Sansome,  and  my  uncle's  office  became  my  office.  We  would  hold  the 
Zellerbach  Paper  board  meetings  in  that  room  that  you  were  talking  about. 

I'll  give  you  a  little  nostalgic  history.  The  accountants  came  around 
to  double-check  and  put  the  identification  on  all  fixed  assets  and  I  said, 
"You  know,  these  drapes  and  rugs  are  pretty  well-worn."  The  answer 
came  back,  'They  are  not  owned  by  the  company,  they  were  bought  by 
your  uncle."  So  then  I  traced  that  down,  and  they  had,  during  the 
Depression,  when  the  company  almost  went  bankrupt,  they  brought  in  a 
treasurer-a  Scotsman  by  the  name  of  McLaren-and  he  would  not 
approve,  I  guess,  my  uncle's  redoing  his  office,  and  my  uncle  said,  "I'm 
going  to  do  it  myself." 
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Morris: 


McLaren  was  a  wonderful  gentleman.  He  stayed  with  the  company 
until  he  retired.  As  I  understand  it,  he  came  in  and  put  the  fiscal 
constraints  on  it.  My  memory  tells  me  that  much  of  the  credit  for  saving 
the  company  goes  to  his  tight  reins,  like  not  allowing  the  company  to  pay 
for  my  uncle's  office. 

Was  it  that  there  was  no  market  for  paper  or  that  there  was  a  shortage  of 
supplies  during  the  '30s? 


W.  Zellerbach:  It  was  just  the  Depression.  Everyone  was  over-leveraged,  I  guess. 


Morris: 


Well,  how  fortunate  that  they  found  the  right  person  to  stave  off  disaster. 
Was  the  Depression  a  factor  in  the  decision  to  merge  Zellerbach  Paper 
with  Crown  Willamette? 


W.  Zellerbach:  That  merger  was  1927.  I  think  that  was  just  at  the  peak  before  the 
Depression.  I  guess  everyone  in  those  days  took  the  grand  tour  to 
Europe,  which  was  always  a  two-month  trip,  because  they  got  to  take  the 
train  to  New  York  and  then  take  the  steamer  over  to  London.  As  the  story 
goes,  that's  where  my  grandfather  and  Louis  Bloch,  who  knew  each  other 
in  San  Francisco,  got  together  and  said,  "Okay,  let's  merge  these  two 
companies."  That  is  all  the  story. 


Morris: 


Western  Paper  Industry  in  the  1940s:  the  Ravonier  Venture 

There  are  various  references  in  the  papers  to  how  competitive  the  paper 
business  is,  but  it  seems  like  your  grandfather  and  your  father  and  your 
uncle  always  got  along  well  with  the  other  people  in  the  paper  business. 


W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  one  of  the  things  that  you  have  to  stress  is  that  they  built  the  paper 
company  when  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierras  were  a  barrier  for 
other  people  coming  in.  So  there  were  lots  of  little  paper  companies  and 
they  just  seemed  to  be  merging  and  merging  and  merging.  When  you  are 
all  through,  there  really  were  only  a  few  left.  There  was  Longview  Fiber, 
and  Crown  Zellerbach,  St.  Helens,  the  small  Columbia  Paper  Company. 
Then  in  Canada  you  had  Powell  River.  That  was  about  it  just  before  the 
[1 941  -1 945]  war,  just  after  It. 

There  was  Grays  Harbor,  which  was  half-owned  by  Hammermill  and 
half-owned  by  Rayonier.  And  my  uncle  was  president  of  Crown  Zellerbach 
and  also  president  of  Rayonier  at  the  same  time. 


Morris: 


Rayonier.  Weren't  they  also  early  people  in  synthetic  fabrics? 


W.  Zellerbach:  Yes,  that  was  their  business. 


Morris: 


Yes,  rayon  comes  from  wood  pulp  rather  than- 


W.  Zellerbach:  And  wood  pulp  was  all  part  of  Crown  Zellerbach's  business. 

[end  tape  1 ,  side  a] 
[begin  tape  1 ,  side  b] 

Morris:  How  would  your  uncle  have  become  involved  enough  in  the  Rayonier 

company  to  become  president? 

W.  Zellerbach:   Because  they  had  the  ownership  of  it.  The  family  ownership  of  Rayonier 
stock  was  immense.  They  built  the  mills. 

Morris:  I  see.  So  that  was  a  whole  other  venture  that  he  was  involved  in? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Yes.  It  was  also  headquartered  at  343  Sansome.  Crown  Zellerbach  timber 
management  and  Rayonier's  timber  management  were  all  run  by  one 
person. 

Morris:  Who  was  that? 

W.  Zellerbach:   Denman,  D.S.  Denman. 

Morris:  Was  it  the  same  timber  holdings? 

W.  Zellerbach:  No,  they  were  all  separate.  The  mills  were  separate.  They  controlled  an 
awful  lot. 

Morris:  I  missed  the  Rayonier  connection  completely.  That  doesn't  show  up  in 

the  papers. 

W.  Zellerbach:   I  guess  it  wouldn't.  I  believe  again  that  was  during  my  grandfather's 
tenure  that  was  started. 


Banking  Connections 

Morris:  Was  there  enough  money  in  the  Zellerbach  Paper  Company  to  finance 

these  additional  holdings  or  did  he  have  a  good  banking  connection? 

W.  Zellerbach:   I  think  there  were  big  banking  connections.  Banker's  Trust  was  on  the 
board  of  Crown  Zellerbach  so  they  must  have  had  some. 

Morris:  How  about  Charlie  Blyth,  who  was  in  the  investment  business? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Of  course  Charlie  Blyth  was  on  the  board  of  directors,  too.  So  now  you 
are  putting  [the  Zellerbachs]  together  [with]  Charlie  Blyth,  who  probably 
did  all  of  the  issues  on  it. 

Morris:  Do  you  remember  Charlie  Blyth? 
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W.  Zellerbach:  I  remember  meeting  him,  but  I  never  knew  him.  He  must  have  been  active 
in  the  '30s.  On  the  other  hand,  I  knew  Mr.  Dunckel,  Wally  Dunckel,  of 
Banker's  Trust,  because  I  sat  on  the  board  while  he  sat  on  the  board.  I 
guess  I  was  about  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  when  I  went  on  the  board.   But 
Rayonier  is  another  whole  story. 

Morris:  Could  you  kind  of  sketch  it  in  for  the  record? 

W.  Zellerbach:  It  certainly  sprung  out  of  my  grandfather,  uncle,  and  father  and  was  a  very 
viable  company.  It  had  mills  at  Hoquium,  Shelton  and  Grays  Harbor. 
Then  my  grandfather,  who  was  very  friendly  with  the  Hammermill  Paper 
Company  convinced  the  Hammermill  Paper  Company  to  put  a  paper 
machine  in  Grays  Harbor.  That  paper  machine  got  its  pulp  from  Rayonier, 
and  then  the  Zellerbach  Paper  Company  was  about  an  80  percent 
customer  of  Grays  Harbor.  Then  they  expanded  Rayonier  and  built  a  mill 
in  Fernandina,  Florida. 

Morris:  Because  the  market  was  there  or  the  pulpwood  was  there? 

W.  Zellerbach:   Both. 

Morris:  And  how  did  that  do? 

W.  Zellerbach:   I  think  at  that  time,  they  went  out  and  got  a  president.   Usually,  what 

happens  in  things  like  that,  over  a  period  of  five  or  six  years,  the  president 
and  my  uncle  didn't  get  along,  and  Rayonier's  headquarters  was  then 
moved  to  New  York. 

Morris:  By  the  president  of  the  company? 

W.  Zellerbach:   Of  Rayonier. 

Morris:  The  president  the  family  had  brought  in? 

W.  Zellerbach:   Had  brought  in.  But  by  that  time,  Rayonier  was  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

Morris:  As  a  separate  corporation? 

W.  Zellerbach:  As  a  separate  corporation,  and  my  uncle  and  father  were  on  their  board  of 
directors  up  to  the  time  that  it  was  sold  to  ITT. 

Morris:  Which  would  be  when? 

W.  Zellerbach:   I  guess  it  would  be  in  the  '60s  or  early  70s. 

Morris:  So  that  sounds  like  sometimes  it's  not  such  a  good  idea  to  go  public? 
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W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  when  you  build  a  paper  mill  and  buy  woodland,  it  is  so  capital- 
intense  that  there  is  no  way  you  could  self-finance  it. 


Morris: 


So  that  by  the  time  the  Florida  plant  was  built  for  Rayonier,  outside  money 
was  needed? 


W.  Zellerbach:  Outside  money  was  needed  all  along.   It  was  always  being  diluted. 

Morris:  That  was  one  of  my  questions,  at  what  point  does  the  need  for  outside 

money  involve  putting  the  financing  people's  person  on  the  board? 

W.  Zellerbach:  It  certainly  occurred  in  1932.  They  were  publicly  financed,  I'm  sure,  before 
1 932,  because  there  was  another  merger  which  probably  hasn't  come 
through,  which  is  Fibreboard.  That  was  formed  in  1927. 


Morris: 


Fibreboard  Joint  Corrugated  Box  Venture  with  the  Parraffine  Company 

There  is  material  about  that  in  the  papers.  I'd  like  to  know  a  little  more 
about  that  because  that  has  an  interesting  history,  too,  locally. 


W.  Zellerbach:  Oh,  yes.  There  was  the  Paraffine  Company,  run  by  the  Shainwalds.  They 
were  in  paint  and  linoleum  and  boxes,  folding  boxes.  The  Zellerbach 
Corporation  was  also  in  the  corrugated-box  business.  We  had  a  huge 
plant  in  Stockton  that  made  waste-paper  corrugated  paper  and 
corrugated-box.  Now,  a  lot  of  what  I  tell  you  I'm  positive  of;  but  this  now,  I 
was  quite  young  and  a  lot  of  this  is  hearsay  but  I  would  say  is  95  percent 
on-track. 

They  put  the  Paraffine  holdings  and  the  holdings  of  the  Zellerbach 
together  and  called  it  Fibreboard. 


Morris: 


This  is  the  Shainwalds  and  your  uncle  David? 


W.  Zellerbach:  Yes,  this  is  all  of  them.  But  just  their  box  plants  and  the  corrugated  paper. 
So  the  Paraffine  Company,  which  was  later  called  Pabco,  held  about  65 
percent  of  the  assets  for  theirs  and  35  percent  were  the  Zellerbachs'.  Yet 
the  Zellerbachs  had  50  percent  of  the  voting. 


Morris: 


W.  Zellerbach: 


How  did  that  come  about? 

Because  I  think  they  were  the  more  aggressive  company.  So  the  Paraffine 
Companies  kept  their  paint  and  their  linoleum  business  and  I  guess 
asbestos,  kept  all  of  the  building  material  side,  and  the  only  thing  they 
spun  out  was  everything  dealing  with  boxes,  corrugated  boxes,  and  that's 
all  that  the  Zellerbachs  spun  out.  If  you  were  to  have  checked 
Fibreboard 's  market  share  after  the  war  and  before  the  war,  it  was 
probably  75  percent  on  the  West  Coast. 
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Morris: 


Joining  the  Firm:  Becoming  President  of  Zellerbach  Paper  Company.  1961 

Now,  by  this  time,  after  the  war,  you  are  coming  into  the  business,  and  if 
I'm  right.  Would  you  have  been  involved  in  the  sales? 


W.  Zellerbach:  No,  my  history  was  when  I  came  out  of  the  war,  I  got  married.  I  told  my 
father  that  I  wanted  to  take  three  months  off.  He  said,  "Bill,  you  can 
always  take  three  months  off.  Take  a  week,  and  I  want  you  to  come  back 
to  the  National  Paper  Trade  Association  meetings  with  me." 

I  went  on  my  honeymoon  to  Santa  Barbara  alone  with  my  wife,  and 
then  we  came  back  after  ten  days  and  got  on  a  train  and  went  east  with 
my  mother  and  father  to  attend  this  National  Paper  Trade  Association 
meeting. 


Morris: 


Did  that  seem  like  a  hardship  at  that  point? 


W.  Zellerbach:  No.  I  had  fought  four  hard  years  in  the  war,  been  away,  had  no  luxuries. 
It  was  sort  of  a  lark  with  my  wife  and  myself.  I  knew  nothing,  really,  about 
the  paper  business. 

On  our  trip  to  New  York,  we  stopped  in  Chicago,  went  to  Erie, 
Pennsylvania-that's  where  HammermiU's  headquarters  were-went  up  to 
Boston  to  see  the  S.D.  Warren  (which  is  a  coated  paper)  mills.  A  coated 
paper  mill  that  made  all  of  the  coated  papers  up  in  Maine.  So  that  had  to 
be  a  four  or  five  week  trip. 

I  stayed  with  the  Zellerbach  Paper  Company  for  about  a  year  or  so 
and  then  went  over  to  Crown  Zellerbach  and  worked  on  their  order  desk. 
In  those  days,  when  you  went  into  the  order  desk,  you  stayed  there  for 
three-four  years  because  they  felt  that  I  should  know  more  about  the  mill 
business. 


Morris: 


Okay,  now  explain  that.  You  take  an  order  from  some  publisher  who 
wants  paper  and  then  you  have  to  make  the  arrangements  with  the  mill  for 
getting  it? 


W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  I  just  was  a  little  cog  in  the  department,  writing  up  orders  for  all  of 
the  mills.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Zellerbach  Paper  Company. 
Zellerbach  Paper  Company  was  a  separate  corporation  and  was  just 
involved  in  the  distribution  of  paper  products.    Not  the  box  business,  that 
was  Fibreboard. 


Morris: 


Okay.  Had  the  corporation  yet  gotten  into  what  I  understand  became  a 
big  business  of  chemical  byproducts  of  wood  products? 


W.  Zellerbach:  No,  that  hadn't  occurred.  But  they  never  really  were  big  in  that.  That  was 
overblown,  way  overblown.  They  were  not  large. 
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Morris:  All  right.  Because  somewhere  there  was  a  reference  to  half  of  the  value  of 

the  tree  is  non-paper  products,  chemicals  and  paints,  and  i  was  curious 
as  to  what  that  was  all  about. 

W.  Zellerbach:   No,  that  never  developed. 

Morris:  But  you  did  have  to,  on  the  order  desk,  know  about  the  production 

capacity  of  the  mills  and  things  like  that? 

W.  Zellerbach:  All  of  the  mills  and  all  of  their  other  customers.  From  there  I  took  different 
sales  jobs  and  finally  ended  up  as  a  manager  of  converted  papers, 
converted  paper  sales. 

Morris:  That's  the  coated  papers? 

W.  Zellerbach:  No,  coated  papers  was  printing.  Completely  separate.  This  would  be  IBM 
paper,  it  would  be  corrugated  paper  that  we  would  sell,  then,  to  other 
corrugated  box  places,  it  would  be  wallboard  tape,  it  would  be  Crezon 
(which  was  a  covering  for  plywood),  it  would  be  kraft-paper  bags.  It  was 
an  amalgamation  of  the  types  of  industrial  papers. 

Morris:  How  about  the  tissue  and- 

W.  Zellerbach:   No,  it  was  not  tissue.  I  wasn't  involved  in  that.  That  was  the  consumer 
division.  It  was  from  that  position  that-- 1  guess  my  uncle  and  father  still 
had  the  authority  to  say,  "He  should  be  the  president  of  Zellerbach  Paper." 
I  went  from  there  to  being  president  of  Zellerbach  Paper. 

Morris:  Who  had  been  president  before  you? 

W.  Zellerbach:  His  name  was  Jack  Gilbert.  He  went  over  to  Crown  to  head  their 
marketing. 

Morris:  So  when  you  went  over  to  be  president  of  Zellerbach  Paper,  then  you 

were  involved  in  all  of  these  other  kinds  of  paper  products? 

W.  Zellerbach:  All  of  these  other  kinds.  And  then  I  was  not  involved  with  anything  dealing 
with  the  mills. 


Paper  Mills  and  Labor  Relations 
Morris:  Okay.  But  earlier  on,  did  you  spend  much  time  in  the  paper  mills? 

W.  Zellerbach:   I  did,  with  my  family,  spend  about  five  months  living  at  the  Camas  mill  up 
in  Washington.  They  took  me  through  the  entire  Camas  mill,  one 
department  by  the  other,  so  I  learned  the  entire  process. 
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Morris: 


W.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


We  had  a  little  house  in  Washugal,  Washington.  My  second  son 
was  about  seven,  eight  months,  nine  months,  and  my  oldest  son  was 
three  years.  It  was  a  wonderful  experience. 

It  was  a  huge  mill.  And  I  spent  a  good  month  just  in  the 
timberlands,  living  in  the  lumber  camps. 

Logging  camps  had  a  colorful  history  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  for 
union  organizing  and  activities.  How  were  the  Zellerbach  company  labor 
relations  with  the  men  in  the  woods? 

Well,  your  whole  paper  industry  in  the  northwest  inherited  the  British  trade 
unions.  There  was  tremendous  amount  of  strife.  My  memory  goes  back 
to  the  Port  Townsend  mill;  there  were  even  killings  during  the  strike.  My 
uncle  then  took  over  the  labor  negotiations  and  created  what  was  called 
fishbowl  bargaining. 

Every  year,  all  of  the  mills  and  all  of  the  unions  would  go  up-not  the 
timber  unions-go  up  to  Portland  and  they  would  negotiate  the  contract. 
All  of  the  different  companies  and  all  of  the  different  mills.  I  guess  my 
uncle's  philosophy  of  the  fishbowl  was  that  nothing  is  going  to  be  under 
the  table.  We  are  going  to  speak  very  frankly,  we  are  going  to  [do  every 
thing  aboveboard]. 

This  was  the  period  when  Alex  Heron  [personnel  manager  and  later 
vice  president],  who  you  refer  to  here  [indicates  interview  outline],  was  so 
influential.  And  they  did  not  have  labor  strife  during  those  periods. 

Now,  timber  I'm  very  vague.  They  were  a  separate  union. 

There  are  some  wonderful  photographs  from  the  Crown  Willamette  lumber 
operations  going  way  back,  including  photographs  of  the  lumberjacks,  the 
cook  house,  the  bunkhouses. 


W.  Zellerbach:  Oh,  I  had  many  a  meal  in  the  cookhouse,  but  the  men  who  actually  cut 
the  trees  were  in  a  different  union.  They  were  not  part  of  the  fishbowl. 
That  was  completely  separate. 

Morris:  How  had  Mr.  Heron  gotten  to  be  part  of  the  firm? 

W.  Zellerbach:  I  don't  know.  He  must  have  been  brought  in,  but  I  don't  know. 


Morris: 


He  was  in  Sacramento  in  the  1 940s  as  head  of  a  study  of  postwar 
employment.  I  wondered  if  he  had  been  loaned  by  Zellerbach  to 
[Governor  Earl]  Warren  and  then  come  back  to  the  company. 


W.  Zellerbach:  I  am  very  vague  on  that  except  I  can  still  see  the  man.  I  knew  the  man.  he 
was  a  very  intellectual  man.   I  guess  theoretical  would  be  the  best  way  to 
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Morris: 


describe  him.  A  handsome,  white-haired  man.  He  was  an  older  man.  He 
would  have  been  older  than  my  uncle  and  father.  Not  much.  A  decade 
maybe. 

He  was  first  personnel  manager  and  then  he  became  a  vice  president? 


W.  Zellerbach:  Now,  I  can't  help  you  on  that  except  that  I'm  sure  that  the  idea  of  the 
fishbowl  negotiations  had  to  be  sponsored  by  Alex  Heron. 

He  was  well-recognized  [in  the  personnel  field]  and  wrote  books  [on 
it.]  I  think  he  was  very  influential  though  my  association  with  him  was  not 
that  close. 


Morris: 


Professional  Management  Problems 

How  did  it  happen  that  your  uncle  took  time  out  from  running  this  major 
corporation  to  go  off  and  be  ambassador  to  Italy? 


W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  first  he  was  head  of  the  Marshall  Plan  in  Italy.  Then  I  think  he  came 
back  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Italy.  It 
was  at  that  time  my  uncle  said,  "It  is  time  that  we  have  professional 
management."  When  he  left  to  be  ambassador,  he  came  up  with  two 
people  to  run  the  company,  to  be  co-chief  executives:  a  man  by  the  name 
of  A.B.  Layton  and  Reed  Hunt. 


Morris: 


Co-chief  executives? 


W.  Zellerbach:  Co-chief  executives. 


Morris: 


That  did  not  last  long  before  Reed  Hunt  ran  all  over  A.B.  Layton. 
A.B.  Layton  was  very  happy  to  have  an  office  and  be  shunted  to  the  side 
and  enjoy  life.  I  could  be  a  little  strong  on  that,  but  he  was  never  a  factor 
from  that  time  on. 

Well,  you  could  almost  predict  that  putting  two  people  in  as  co-anything- 
they  are  going  to  take  different  roles. 


W.  Zellerbach:  Of  course,  being  very  biased,  it  was  the  time  that  professional 

management  got  their  hands  on  Crown  Zellerbach  that  the  company's 
decline  started. 


Morris: 


Can  you  pinpoint  any  particular  kinds  of  decisions  or  policy  directions  that 
seemed  to  emerge  at  that  point? 


W.  Zellerbach:  Oh,  I  think  though  my  uncle  was  very  much  responsible  for  it,  it  started 

with  the  Gaylord  merger.  The  Gaylord  merger  occurred  after--.  Let's  see. 
I  never  did  finish  Fibreboard. 
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Morris:  Yes,  sorry,  I  interrupted  you. 

W.  Zellerbach:   Because  the  same  thing  that  happened  to  Rayonier  happened  with 
Fibreboard. 

Morris:  The  headquarters  moved? 

W.  Zellerbach:   Relations  between  Crown  Zellerbach  and  the  Fiberboard  management  got 
pretty  bad.  Then  Crown  Zellerbach  sold  all  of  their  interest  in  Fibreboard, 
and  when  they  sold  their  interest,  they  went  and  bought  Gay  lord,  which 
was  a  St.  Louis  company. 

Morris:  Much  bigger,  wasn't  it,  by  then  than  Fiberboard? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  geographically  it  was  located  in  the  Midwest.  It  was  downhill  from 
that  time  on. 

At  1 1 :30  I'm  going  to  have  to  cut  out  in  a  few  minutes. 
Morris:  Okay.  Well,  maybe  I  could  come  back  another  time? 

W.  Zellerbach:  You  are  always  welcome! 
Morris:  Well,  thank  you.  You're  a  fount  of  information. 

Creating  an  Employee  Severance  Package 

W.  Zellerbach:  I'm  glad  to  tell  you  what  I  remember.  But  if  you  were  to  ask  me  some  of 
the  things  I'd  like  to  really  impart,  it's  this  family  feeling  of  the  corporation 
and  how  well  the  corporation  treated  their  employees.  It  was  just  last 
December  [1 991  ]  that  three  or  four  secretaries  put  together  a  reunion- 
secretaries  and  assistant  attorneys  and  people  like  that-by  word  of 
mouth.  They  said,  "We  are  going  to  have  a  party  at  a  local  bar  in  San 
Francisco."  I  went  down  there,  and  there  had  to  be  over  300-350  people. 

They  called  and  asked  if  I  would  come.  It  was  very 
nostalgic. 

Morris:  It  even  got  written  up  in  the  paper. 

[end  tape  1 ,  side  b] 
[begin  tape  2,  side  a] 

W.  Zellerbach:  Some  of  what  I  remember,  as  I  said,  is  very  biased.  Is  that  fair? 

Morris:  You  are  entitled  to  your  opinion  and  your  recollections.  That's  what  is 

important  about  this  conversation.  So  tell  it  the  way  you  see  it. 
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W.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


The  last  chief  executive  we  had  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Creson,  and 
he  was  a  good  fifteen  years  younger  than  myself.  I  was  about  sixty-three 
and  I  was  not  part  of  his  team,  so  he  relieved  me  of  being  president  of 
Zellerbach  Paper.  I  had  an  office  at  One  Bush  Street  with  really  not  much 
to  do,  though  I  remained  on  the  executive  committee  and  on  the  board  of 
directors.  Bill  Creson  said,  'You  are  sixty-three,  this  is  a  good  time  for 
your  retirement."  And  I  accepted  that.  It  was  very  boring  and  I  had  very 
little  influence. 

Then  Bill  Creson  had  a  heart  problem  and  he  was  out  of  functioning 
for  about  two  months  during  this  Jimmy  Goldsmith  phase.  During  that 
two-month  period,  along  with  another  man,  we  were  able  to  do  lots  of 
things.  And  I'm  not  going  into  those  details. 

Bill  Creson  came  back  from  near-death  and  just  wiped  out 
everything  that  we  had  done.  In  the  meantime,  this  Jimmy  Goldsmith  raid 
was  going  on  and  on  and  on.  I  was  never  really  part  of  any  of  the 
strategy  as  long  as  Bill  Creson  was  there. 

Then  one  day,  I  can  still  remember,  in  March  or  April  of  '85,  Bill 
Creson  said,  I'm  taking  you  off  the  executive  committee." 

Just  like  that? 


W.  Zellerbach:  Just  like  that.   I  said,  That's  fine.  I'm  going  to  retire  right  now." 

He  said,  "You  can't  retire  now  because  of  this  Goldsmith  raid.  If  you 
retire,  we're  gone." 

I  said,  "Well,  I'm  not  going  to  stay  here.  You  have  now  stripped  me 
of  everything." 

He  said,  'Well,  what  can  I  do  to  induce  you  to  stay  on?" 

I  said,  "Let  me  put  together  the  severance  program."  Which  he  did. 
With  all  due  credit  to  Bill  Creson,  I  wasn't  tied  to  anything.   It  was 
extremely  fortunate  for  me  that  at  that  time  that  there  were  other  big 
takeovers.  One  of  the  biggest  was  Chevron's  taking  over  Gulf.  I  was  very 
friendly  with  the  CEO  of  Chevron  and  spent  time  with  him.  He  then  put 
me  in  touch  with  his  industrial  relations  head,  who  put  together  their 
package  for  the  Gulf  employees.  So  we  took  that  package,  as  well  as 
Continental  Can  and  a  couple  of  others,  and  we  put  together  a  very,  very 
generous  severance  package. 


Morris: 


That  was  something  that  couldn't  be  fiddled  around  with  by  the  takeover 
operation? 
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W.  Zellerbach:  It  couldn't  be  fiddled  around  by  the  takeover.  People  still  come  to  me,  or 
I'll  go  to  a  cocktail  party,  and  they'll  say,  "Here's  to  the  guy  who  took  care 
of  us." 

Morris:  So  you  preserved  their  pension  plan  and  other  benefits? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Oh,  their  severance  is  really  what  I  preserved.  Not  preserved,  created. 

Morris:  But  in  some  of  the  takeovers  I  understand  that  the  pension  program  has 

just  vanished. 

W.  Zellerbach:  No,  that  can't  happen  because  federal  law  prohibits  that  from  happening. 

Morris:  Is  that  true?  Because  I  understand  that  in  some  corporations  the  new 

owners  have  used  the  retirement  fund  to  pay  off  some  of  the  junk  bonds. 

W.  Zellerbach:  They  would  do  that  if  it  was  over-funded.  If  there  was  more  money  in  the 
pension  fund  than  was  needed  to  pay  out  the  pensions,  they  would  take 
that.  But  our  employees  had  a  terrific  severance.  I  was  able  to  walk  out 
and  look  up  in  the  sky  to  my  grandfather,  father,  and  uncle,  and  say,  "We 
took  care  of  our  employees." 

Buying  and  Selling  Paper  Companies  in  the  1 940s  and  1 980s 

Morris:  When  the  management  began  to  get  away  from  the  family  principles  and 

your  idea  of  how  things  should  go,  did  you  consider  leaving  yourself  and 
taking  your  experience  to  another  company? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  they  left  me  very  much  alone  at  the  Zellerbach  Paper  Company.  And 
I  loved  it.  We  had  our  own  board  of  directors  and  during  all  of  my  last  five 
or  six  years,  I  was  able  to  merge  large  paper  distributors  in  with  Zellerbach 
Paper,  so  I  had  a  very  exciting  time  and  I  didn't  need  the  kudos. 

Morris:  Would  that  include  Stationers  Distributing  Company? 

W.  Zellerbach:  I  bought  that  [in  1976].  I  bought  the  Stationer's  and  I  bought  Virginia 

[Paper  Company,  1978]  and  I  bought  Weaver  [Paper  Company,  1979].  All 
of  this  was  in  three  or  four  years  and  they  were  all  excellent  purchases. 

Morris:  So  this  is  increasing  the  distribution  organization  for  all  of  the  products? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Yes.    But  this  history  shouldn't  be  me.  I'd  like  it  more- 
Morris:  Well,  but  the  fact  that  the  Zellerbach  Paper  Company  went  through  an 
expansion  period  in  the  70s  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  company. 

W.  Zellerbach:  Yes,  and  that  was  mine.  But- 
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Morris:  Were  you  looking  for  opportunities  to  expand? 

W.  Zellerbach:  They  gave  me  the  green  light  to  be  able  to  do  it. 
Morris:  And  did  you  tap  into  the  corporate  revenues? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Oh,  it  had  to  be  corporate-financed  because  we  were  part  of  the  Crown 
Zellerbach  corporation. 


The  notes  that  I  came  across  said  that  these  were  new  markets  in  the 
Midwest  and  that  was  what  you  were  looking  to  expand  into? 


Morris: 

W.  Zellerbach:  In  the  Midwest  and  the  East  Coast. 


Morris: 


By  then,  the  company  was  like  the  second-largest  paper  and  pulp 
products  organization? 


W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  the  company  wasn't,  but  we  were  the  largest  distributor  in  the 
country. 


Morris: 


That  must  have  been  quite  an  operation. 


W.  Zellerbach:  Oh,  it  was  fun.  What  you  didn't  have  in  this  chronology,  and  let  me  just 
give  you  this  little  bit  because  it  is  funny;  when  I  was  still  working  for 
Zellerbach  Paper,  before  they  took  me  over  to  Crown,  they  had  janitorial 
distribution  houses  in  the  East,  headquartered  in  New  York.  They  had  a 
janitorial  house  in  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  and  Chicago, 
and  they  weren't  making  money  [Sanitary  Products  and  Paper 
Corporation.]   R.A.  McDonald,  who  was  the  top  marketing  head  of  Crown 
Zellerbach  said,  "Bill,  you  go  back  there  and  tell  me  what's  wrong." 

I  spent-l  was  just  married  and  everything,  having  children-l  spent 
about  six  weeks  back  there.  I  came  back  and  wrote  my  report  and  said, 
"Unless  you  get  a  new  manager,  you'd  better  sell  it."  So  they  said,  "Bill, 
go  back  and  manage  it."  I  was  only  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty.  I  said,  "I 
don't  want  to  move  back  to  New  York."  Then  go  back  and  sell  it."  So  I 
spent  about  three  or  four  months  selling  these  janitorial  houses  [1949]. 
We  used  the  Javits  law  firm,  Jack  Javits,  who  was  a  senator  from  New 
York.  That  was  the  firm  that  I  used  to  help  me  sell  those  five  janitorial 
houses,  which  was  really  a  super  experience. 

It  was  sort  of  odd  that  here  I  was  at  thirty  years  old  and  selling 
Eastern  distribution  companies  and  then  turned  around  at  fifty-five  and 
sixty  and  was  buying  another  big  distribution  network. 
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Mentors  and  Friends:  Family  Concerns 

Morris:  You  also  mentioned  the  other  day  that  one  of  the  first  things  your  father 

did  when  you  came  into  the  company  was  to  introduce  you  to  the  United 
States  attorney. 

W.  Zellerbach:  Oh,  yes. 

Morris:  Would  you  care  to  tell  that  story  again  on  tape? 

W.  Zellerbach:   He  said,  "My  father  introduced  me  to  you,  and  now  I  want  to  introduce  my 
son  to  you.  So  you  now  know  three  generations  of  Zellerbachs." 

Morris:  My  goodness.  How  come  the  company  did  so  much  business  with  the 

United  States  Attorney's  Office? 

W.  Zellerbach:   Because  they  were  so  dominant  in  the  West  Coast. 

Morris:  Did  the  U.S.  Attorney  request  that  the  company  cease  and  desist  from 

various  practices? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Oh,  this  is  a  complete  history  of  its  own.  This  had  to  go  on  from  about 
1 927  continually  through  about  '45  or  '48.  They  were  always  reviewing 
the  company's  mergers-they  reviewed  everything,  though  I  never  partook 
in  anything  like  that.  I  was  raised  in  a  spirit  of,  "You  don't  do  anything 
illegal,"  I  remember  hearing  that  they  had  cease  and  desist  orders  for 
fixing  prices;  that  happened  back  in  the  '30s. 

Morris:  Who  were  the  attorneys  that  your  father  and  uncle  relied  upon? 

W.  Zellerbach:  They  used  Sullivan,  Cromwell  in  New  York  and  Philip  Ehrlich  on  the  West 
Coast  and  the  Orrick  office  on  the  West  Cast.  So  it  was  Sullivan, 
Cromwell  and  Phillip  S.  Ehrlich,  Sr. 

Morris:  Had  Phillip  Ehrlich,  Sr.  been  a  personal  friend  of  your  grandfather's  over 

the  years? 

W.  Zellerbach:  He  was  more  a  personal  friend  of  my  uncle  and  father.  He  was  really  the 
family  attorney.  He  was  also  very  successful  in  his  own  right.  He  was  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Zellerbach  Paper  Company. 

Morris:  So  you  had  personal  opportunity  to  know  him,  too? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Oh,  yes. 

Morris:  What  kind  of  advice  did  he  have  for  you  as  an  older  member  of  the  board 

and  a  friend  of  the  family? 
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W.  Zellerbach:  Oh,  he  was  a  rough,  tough,  smart  man  who  spoke  his  mind,  but  I  had  a 
wonderful  relationship  with  htm.  In  fact,  I  really  had  wonderful 
relationships  with  almost  all  my  elder  peers. 

Morris:  They  were  mentors  as  well  as  friends? 

W.  Zellerbach:  They  were  mentors.  I  always  would  listen  and  always  learned. 
Morris:  Good.  Did  you  bring  in  people  from  other  paper  companies? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Rarely. 

Morris:  How  did  George  James  come  to  be  part  of  the  outfit,  then,  because  I 

understand  he  came  in  from  Arcata  Lumber  Company? 

W.  Zellerbach:  George  James  came  in  because  we  had  a  weak  treasury  department,  and 
they  brought  a  man  in  by  the  name  of  Charles  LaFollette,  who  was 
extremely  ambitious.  He  left  to  go  to  be  the  chief  financial  officer  of  CBS. 

Morris:  Oh,  really.  That's  a  switch,  isn't  it? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Yes.  And  Arcata  was  public  company  which  was  taken  over  by  a  private 
company,  and  George  James  was  available.  He  didn't  want  to  stay  when 
Arcata  was  sold.  George  James  and  myself  are  still  very,  very  good 
friends.  He  sits  on  the  board  of  the  Zellerbach  Family  Fund.   My  respect 
for  George  James  is  so  high. 

Morris:  What  particularly  about  him? 

W.  Zellerbach:  He's  smart,  honest,  above-board. 

Morris:  The  two  of  you  kind  of  see  eye-to-eye  on  a  lot  of  things? 

W.  Zellerbach:  He's  a  terrific  man. 

Morris:  Good.  Well,  this  is  time  for  your  next  appointment.  I  think  we've  done 

most  everything,  but  maybe  another  half  hour  sometime? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Sure,  anytime  you  want.  Have  you  contacted  my  brother  yet? 
Morris:  I  have  talked  with  his  secretary.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  see  him  soon. 

W.  Zellerbach:  As  far  as  history  is  concerned,  he  just  was  a  student  of  it.  He  collected 
everything.  So  his  recollection  of  history  will  be  better  than  mine. 

Morris:  Your  sense  of  the  dynamics  of  the  company  is  really  helpful,  too. 

W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  I  was  in  the  company  and  he  wasn't. 
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Morris: 


Did  he  work  for  the  firm  at  all? 


W.  Zellerbach:  He  worked  in  the  paper  company  when  I  was  president.  Then  he  wanted 
to  go  off  and  do  other  things.  There  was  never  any  question  that  I  was 
going  into  the  company. 


Morris: 


How  about  your  cousins?  Who's  Who  says  there  were  two-? 


W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  they  all  came  into  the  company,  [but  not  for  very  long.] 

I  enjoy  working,  and  I've  always  thought  of  myself  as  a  humble 
person.  I  love  people  and  I  get  along  with  people.  I  don't  believe  in 
perquisites;  I  believe  you  earn  everything  that  you  get.  When  my  father 
and  uncle  owned  most  of  the  company,  any  of  the  employees  would  have 
been  happy  to  shine  their  shoes.  I  think  some  other  relatives  felt  that  they 
were  owed  the  same  kind  of  treatment. 


Morris: 


Yes,  that  can  be  difficult.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  your  father  or  your  uncle 
about  your  feelings  about  what  was  happening  to  the  management  of 
Crown  Zellerbach? 


W.  Zellerbach:  By  that  time,  my  uncle  was  an  ambassador  and  then  he  died  young.   But 
my  father  and  I  had  long  talks  about  what  might  be  done.  By  that  time  we 
figured  that  the  family  controlled  only  about  20  percent  of  the  stock  so 
that  there  was  not  much  that  we  could  do.  And  it  would  have  been  very 
hard  on  my  father  if  we  had  tried  to  make  a  change  and  lost. 

[end  tape  2,  side  a] 


Interview  with  William  J.  Zellerbach 
Interviewer:   Gabrielle  Morris 
Transcriber:   Kian  Sandjideh 
[Interview  2:  August  31 ,  1 992] 
[begin  tape  2,  side  b] 


Morris: 


Consumer  Paper  Specialties:  Commercial  Suppliers 

Picking  up  our  conversation  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  in  relation  to  the 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation  papers  in  The  Bancroft  Library,   I'd  like  to 
continue  with  some  of  the  items  in  the  papers  that  I  wonder  if  there  may 
be  a  company  story  about. 

This  is  a  photograph  of  Spring  Notch  toilet  tissue  from  the  1 920s 
that  was  found  in  a  hotel  in  Fresno  recently.  The  report  is  that  Crown 
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Zellerbach  pioneered  in  what  we  now  have  as  a  staple  of  every 
household:  toilet  tissue  on  a  roll.  Is  that  true? 


W.  Zellerbach:  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  true  of  toilet  tissue.  I  do  know  it  was  true  of 
interfolded  towels.  Anyone  of  my  age  and  much  younger  would 
remember  the  cabinets  that  had  on  it,  "Rub,  don't  blot."  The  Zellerbach 
Corporation  owned  that  patent  for  the  first  interfolded  towel.  That's  why 
they  bought  the  Carthage  Paper  Mill  back  in  New  York.  They  had  a  mill 
that  could  make  this  product.  That  was  the  state  of  the  art  at  that  time. 

From  that  time  on  they  had  all  of  the  modern  folded  paper  products. 
But  the  initial  patent  on  that  "Rub,  don't  blot"  interfold  lasted  sufficiently 
long  that  gave  them  the  strong  presence  in  the  towel  and  tissue,  including 
toilet  tissue,  business. 

Actually,  Carthage,  New  York,  was  a  waste  paper  mill  and  didn't 
really  make  soft  tissue.  They  made  the  first  paper  diaper. 


Morris: 

W.  Zellerbach: 

Morris: 

W.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 

W.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 

W.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


When  would  that  be,  roughly? 

I  can  tell  you.  That  was  in  1946-1947. 

Did  you  try  it  out  on  your  children? 

I  remember  when  they  came  out.  John,  my  eldest  son,  was  a  baby  and 
we  got  them  from  the  Silklin  Corporation,  which  was  one  of  the  companies 
owned  by  the  corporation  that  sold  the  paper  diapers.   My  wife's 
comment,  when  she  looked  at  it,  was,  "I'm  going  to  put  cloth  on  my  baby!" 
[laughter] 

Were  the  first  ones  kind  of  rough  compared  to  what  we  have  now? 

Oh,  they  were  rough,  yes.  They  didn't  know  how  to  make  soft  tissue.   It 
was  called  Natapak. 

If  you  recall,  I  mentioned  that  we  had  a  series  of  janitorial  houses 
scattered  throughout  the  east.  They  were  mainly  to  sell  interfolded  towels 
and  toilet  tissue  as  a  distributor  of  consumer  products. 

So  the  paper  baby  diapers  were  a  new  venture  into  consumer  products? 

Oh,  it  was  completely  new.  I  don't  know  how  they  sold  it.  I  never  saw  it 
on  a  grocery  shelf.  It  could  have  been  tried  in  New  York  State  and  it 
could  have  been  institutional,  but  it  just  never  really  went.  It  was  not  a 
good  product  because  the  paper  was  still  too  coarse. 

Would  those  products  have  been  in  your  territory  as  president  of 
Zellerbach  Paper  Company? 
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W.  Zellerbach:  No.  When  I  was  president  of  Zellerbach  Paper  Company,  the  sales  of 

tissue  products  to  the  grocery  store  went  through  the  wholesale  grocer  or 
to  the  large  chain,  and  did  not  go  through  the  paper  distributor.  It  was  a 
direct  working  relationship  between  the  mill  and  the  wholesale  grocer 
and/or  the  large  grocery  buyer,  which  would  be  Safeway  or  Lucky  or 
whatever  the  big  one  was  in  those  days. 


Morris: 


First  West  Coast  Coated  Paper  Equipment 

I  came  across  a  number  of  references  to  working  with  Time,  Inc.,  the 
publishers? 


W.  Zellerbach:  In  1950,  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation  was  interested  in  building  a 

coated  paper  machine  on  the  West  Coast  and  looking  [for  a  customer  so 
there  would  be  a  market  for  what  we  produced].  That  would  have  been 
the  first  coated  paper  machine.  Before  they  built  it,  they  signed  a  contract 
with  Time  to  supply  their  paper  on  the  West  Coast  and  then  Time 
magazine  was  printed  for  the  first  time  on  the  West  Coast. 


Morris: 

W.  Zellerbach: 

Morris: 

W.  Zellerbach: 

Morris: 

W.  Zellerbach: 

Morris: 


Who  put  that  deal  together? 

A  man  by  the  name  of  R.A.  McDonald.  He  was  an  executive  vice 
president  of  Crown  Zellerbach  and  more  or  less  headed  their  marketing 
department. 

That  must  have  been  a  big  coup  for  the  company. 

Oh,  it  was.  They  had  the  only  coated  paper  machine  on  the  West  Coast 
for  twenty-five,  thirty  years. 

So  that  anybody  that  wanted  coated  paper  automatically  came- 

Of  this  special  kind,  it  was  called  ground  wood  coated.  That  was  used 
by  the  mass  media.  It  was  not  used  for  high-quality  printing. 

Would  this  be  for  Sunday  supplement,  the  magazine  sections  of  the 
Sunday  paper? 


W.  Zellerbach:  That  is  even  poorer  graded  paper.  This  would  be  for  things  like  Time 
magazine  or  Sunset  magazine  or  any  trade  magazine. 


Morris: 

W.  Zellerbach: 

Morris: 


Where  did  you  build  the  coated  paper  plant? 
That  was  at  West  Linn,  Oregon. 

Was  this  something  that  your  uncle  and  your  father  had  been  trying  to 
develop? 
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W.  Zellerbach:  This  would  all  be  because  R.A.  McDonald,  my  uncle  and  father  worked  as 
a  team. 

Morris:  Did  you  know  McDonald? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Oh,  very  well.  I  went  to  his  funeral,  too.  He  was  a  man  maybe  a  decade 
younger  than  McLaren  that  I  told  you  about  the  last  time,  and  he  was  a 
very  astute  person,  really  very  down  to  earth,  nothing  fancy  about  him. 
But  he  was  smart  and  he  was  a  good,  good  businessman. 

Morris:  Had  he  grown  up  with  the  company,  as  it  were? 

W.  Zellerbach:  No,  he  came  to  the  company  when  they  bought  Western  Wax  Paper 

Company.  He  had  headed  Western  Wax  Paper  Company  and  when  the 
corporation  bought  Western  Wax,  he  came  into  the  executive  ranks. 

Morris:  Were  his  skills  primarily  financial  and  business  associations  or  were  they 

manufacturing? 

W.  Zellerbach:  No,  he  just  was  a  great  entrepreneur  for  the  time. 

Morris:  One  of  the  references  to  Time  and  the  coated  paper  showed  a 

photograph  of  a  big  freighter,  a  big  ship.  Would  that  have  been  bringing 
the  coated  paper  from  the  mill? 

W.  Zellerbach:  No,  that  was  a  different  deal.  That  was  a  ship  that  was  specially 

designed-.  Actually,  this  came  after  R.A.  McDonald.  This  was  during  P.O. 
Hunt's  tenure.  They  built  a  mill  at  Antioch,  California,  to  run  liner  board  for 
corrugated  boxes.  They  brought  the  pulp  down  in  this  specially  built  ship 
called  the  Duncan  Bay. 

The  ship  would  come  down  from  Elk  Falls  to  Antioch  and  discharge 
the  pulp  in  a  dry  form,  then  water  would  be  added  and  the  mixture  run 
over  a  paper  machine.  The  whole  thought  was  that  they  could  save  on 
transportation  costs. 

Morris:  If  they  shipped  the  pulp  rather  than  the  finished  liner  board? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Than  the  roll  of  paper  board,  yes. 

Morris:  How  did  it  come  that  the  company  built  its  own  ship  rather  than  hiring 

shippers? 

W.  Zellerbach:   Because,  again  a  very  biased  report- 
Morris:  I  like  your  biased  reports.  They  are  very  informative. 


W.  Zellerbach:  The  chief  executive  officer,  Reed  Hunt,  and  Dan  Ludwig,  who  was  the 
large  shipbuilder  person,  a  multi-  multimillionaire  at  that  time,  became 
friendly.  Dan  Ludwig  built  special  ships,  whether  it  was  for  oil  or  cement 
or  what-have-you.  It  was  between  Reed  Hunt  and  Dan  Ludwig  who  built 
the  ship,  the  Duncan  Say-the  concept  came  about. 

Morris:  Was  it  built  here  on  the  West  Coast? 

W.  Zellerbach:  No,  it  was  buiit  in  Japan. 

Morris:  Did  Ludwig  build  most  of  his  ships  in  Japan? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Yes.  That  was  when  Japan  was  just  coming  out  of  the  war. 

Morris:  This  was  after  we  had  been  shipping  them  our  scrap  metal?  I  remember 

that  being  a  big  flap  in  the  '30s. 

W.  Zellerbach:  Yes. 

Morris:  There  was  enough  pulp  needed  at  the  Antioch  plant  to  keep  that  big  ship 

busy  all  day  all  year-round? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  that  was  the  idea,  but  it  didn't  work  that  way. 
Morris:  So  what  happened  to  the  Duncan  Bay? 

W.  Zellerbach:  You  leased  the  ship  or  whatever  the  financial  arrangements  were.  When 
that  finally  expired,  they  said  goodbye  with  great  glee  because  it  was  a 
money  loser. 

Morris:  Crown  Zellerbach  was  happy  to  be  through  with  that? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Oh,  boy,  were  they  ever  happy. 

Morris:  That's  interesting  that  even  though  it  was  specially  built  it  was  not 

economically  a  good  thing? 

W.  Zellerbach:   It  never  worked. 

Environmental  Good  Citizenship 

Morris:  Over  the  years,  has  the  company  had  much  in  the  way  of  fussing  from 

communities  around  the  paper  plants  about  the  chemical  aromas? 

W.  Zellerbach:  When  I  went  up  to  live  in  Camas,  I  preceded  my  wife  coming  up,  and  I 
picked  her  up  at  the  airport.  As  we  drove  to  Camas  she  said,  Tom  (our 
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Morris: 


second  son,  who  was  a  baby  then)  must  have  done  something."  I  said, 
"No,  honey,  that's  not  Tom,  that's  the  paper  mill." 

People  in  those  days  realized  that  if  they  wanted  a  good  job,  this 
was  a  smell  that  they  would  get  used  to.  No  one  really  complained. 

At  that  time,  could  any  of  the  chemicals  be  reclaimed? 


W.  Zellerbach:  Oh,  they  would  do  everything  possible  that  the  technology  at  that  time 

allowed.  They  would  spend  money  on  scrubbers  and  things  like  that,  but 
the  cost  [was  pretty  high]  and  they  just  didn't  have  the  technology  to  do 
anything  [much]  about  it. 


Morris: 


How  about  environmental  concerns  in  general.  When  did  the  company 
begin  to  respond  to  those  issues? 


W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  the  company  always  wanted  to  be  a  good  citizen.  We  mentioned 
before  they  were  very  serious  about  tree  farming.  I  believe  we  were  one 
of  the  first  into  tree  farming,  and  would  open  up  the  forests  for  the  people 
to  enjoy,  and  allowed  hunting  in  the  forests.  They  would  always  do  their 
clear-cutting  away  from  the  population,  always  reforested  so  that  you  had 
the  regeneration  of  the  trees.  They  were  always  excellent  citizens. 
Everything  to  make  a  happy  community. 


Morris: 


Was  the  recreation  and  reforesting  done  by  your  own  employees  or  was 
that  done  in  connection  with  the  state  forestry  people? 


W.  Zellerbach:  Oh,  it  was  all  company-originated. 


Employee  Events 

Morris:  While  we  are  on  the  good  citizenship  thing,  I  have  a  little  collection  of 

things  that  I  found  amongst  the  papers  that  I  really  enjoyed.  There  was  a 
wonderful  brochure  about  Crown  Zellerbach  Day  at  the  Treasure  Island 
World's  Fair  [REF  TO  CZ  BOX].   Do  you  remember  that?  On  April  8,  1939. 

W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  I  was  in  college  during  those  days.  I  know  that  Crown  Zellerbach 
had  an  exhibit  there. 

Morris:  The  exhibit  was  part  of  the  permanent  displays  at  the  fair? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Yes. 

Morris:  The  festivities  at  Crown  Zellerbach  day  at  the  fair  included  a  concert  by 

the  Crown  Zellerbach  choral  society,  do  you  remember  that? 


W.  Zellerbach:   No. 
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Morris:  I  thought  that  maybe  there  was  an  employee  choir  that  sang  at  holiday 

parties  that  the  company  put  on. 

W.  Zellerbach:   I  never  remember  that. 

Morris:  Way  back  into  the  early  1900s  there  are  some  wonderful  photographs  of 

company  outings  and  boat  trips  on  the  bay. 

W.  Zellerbach:  I'm  sure  my  grandfather's  yacht  used  to  bring  the  employees  out  there  for 

parties  or  just  steaming  around  the  bay. 
Morris:  That's  very  generous. 


W.  Zellerbach:  Yes,  but  that  was  the  whole  spirit. 

Morris:  Did  you  sign  up  or  did  he  send  around  a  notice  saying,  This  week  I'm 

going  to  take  the  accounting  department?" 

W.  Zellerbach:  Again,  I  wasn't  there,  but  I  would  hear  that  they  would  have  these  parties. 


Institutional  Advertising 

Morris:  Then  there  was  a  series  of  ads  that  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in 

December  of  1 965. 

W.  Zellerbach:  Now,  these  ads  were  part  of  an  institutional  advertising  campaign  to  get 
people  to  know  the  corporation  and  understand  what  the  corporation  was 
all  about.  I  believe  it  was  an  advertising  agency  by  the  name  of  Hill  & 
Knowlton,  who  still  are  in  business,  that  composed  these  ads. 

Morris:  This  ad  has  the,  what  I  think  of  as  being  the  Crown  Zellerbach 

trademark/logo. 

W.  Zellerbach:  That  was  the  consumer  logo.  And  then,  after  a  period  of  time,  people 
thought  it  was  old-fashioned,  and  the  trademark  was  changed. 

Morris:  Is  that  when  you  went  to  the  big  Zee,  sort  of  modern  script  Zee? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Yes.  I  always  liked  this  one  [CZ  surmounted  by  a  stylized  crown]. 

Morris:  Yes,  it  has  got  a  kind  of  nice,  distinguished  air.  When  did  you  go  to  the 

Zee? 

W.  Zellerbach:   I  think  that  would  have  been  in  the  late  seventies.  The  new  trademark  was 
never  a  very  popular  trademark  among  the  employees. 

Morris:  Why  is  that? 
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W.  Ze  Her  bach:   Because  I  think  everyone  liked  the  old  one. 

Morris:  Yes?  The  employees  had  a  feeling  for  tradition  and  things  like  that? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Yes. 

Morris:  Whose  idea,  within  the  company,  was  it  to  do  this  kind  of  institutional 

campaign? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  that  usually  would  come  from  the  executives  who  were  worried  that 
the  stock  wasn't  doing  very  well,  that  people  didn't  know  the  corporation. 
Good  institutional  advertising  people  would  make  calls  on  corporations 
and  sell  them  the  idea  of  going  out  on  an  institutional  campaign. 

Morris:  So  this  would  be  coming  from  the  advertising/pubic  relations  industry? 

W.  Zellerbach:  And  the  executives  who  were  desirous  that  the  corporation  be  better 
known  among  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  would  be 
increased  name  recognition. 

Morris:  At  the  commercial  and  industrial  level? 

W.  Zellerbach:  To  the  buyers  of  stocks,  to  the  financial  buyers.  That's  where  those  ads 
are  pointed. 

Morris:  Did  it  work? 

W.  Zellerbach:  No.  But  institutional  advertising,  you  see  it  all  the  time.  You  see 

corporations  going  into  it  and  then  they  back  away  and  then  they  go  into 
it.  I  don't  think  it  worked  for  Crown  Zellerbach.  I  think  it  works  for 
General  Electric.  Today  you'll  see  ads  from  Weyerhauser  and  Georgia 
Pacific,  and  they,  again,  are  directed  just  to  the  financial  markets. 

Morris:  Silly  me,  I  always  thought  it  was  directed  to  the  housewife  buying 

supplies. 

W.  Zellerbach:  No,  not  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Fortune  Magazine,  Business  Week, 
where  these  ads  ran. 


Civil  Rights  Policies:  Acquisition  of  Gavlord  Container  Corporation.  1955 

Morris:  Since  we  are  in  the  '60s,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  about  the  company's 

developing  a  policy  on  civil  rights.  In  the  company  papers  there  is  a 
good-sized  file  about  what  was  going  on  at  the  [Gaylord  Division] 
Bogalusa  [Louisiana]  plant? 
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W.  Zellerbach:  That  is  almost  modern  history.  I'm  not  all  that  conversant  on  it  because  I 
was  in  the  distribution  side  of  the  business  and  this  was  the  mill  side.  My 
information  would  come  from  executive  committee  meetings  and  the 
board  of  directors  meetings.  As  I  recall,  Bogalusa  was  the  second  place 
picked  out  in  the  paper  industry.  The  first  was  Selma,  Alabama,  which 
was  a  mill  owned  by  Hammermill. 

Then  they  came  down  to  Bogalusa  and  it  was  one  of  those  things 
where  you  were  caught  in  the  middle;  no  matter  what  you  did  when  you 
have  people  with  a  cause,  [you  were  wrong.] 

[end  tape  2,  side  b] 
[begin  tape  3,  side  a] 

W.  Zellerbach:  The  Bogalusa  mill  was  acquired  through  the  Gaylord  Container 

Corporation  purchase  [in  1955].  Gaylord  manufacturing  was  run  by  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Virtries  Young,  who  was  an  old-time  southerner  who 
lived  in  Bogalusa. 

He  was  part  of  the  Gaylord  organization.  I  am  sure  we  would  have 
had  to  [remove]  Virtries  Young  to  have  commingled  the  restrooms  there. 
He  was  a  staunch  southerner. 


Morris: 


Photographs  of  the  plant  show  an  absolutely  tremendous  facility,  along 
the  water  and  in  a  heavily  wooded  area. 


W.  Zeilerbach:   It  was  a  very  large  facility,  but  it  was  a  most  inefficient  plant.  It  was  too  old, 
not  kept  modernized.  The  width  of  the  paper  machines  was  the  wrong 
trim-that  is  as  corrugated  machines  got  wider,  the  paper  [produced 
would  be  less  economical.] 

As  an  example,  the  best  way  to  sell  that  200-inch  machine  would  be 
four  50-inch  rolls  or  two  1 00-inch  rolls.  So  if  the  corrugated  got  larger, 
went  from  50  to  65  inches,  you  would  have  what  they  call  a  stubbed  roll  of 
35  inches  that  you  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with. 

There  were  just  a  whole  number  of  reasons.  As  I  mentioned  in  my 
previous  conversation,  from  the  purchase  of  Gaylord,  from  that  time  on, 
there  were  years  of  extremely  poor  financial  results  for  the  Crown 
Zellerbach  Corporation.  The  Gaylord  division  affected  the  company  as  a 
whole.  The  whole  amalgamation  of  the  Gaylord  Corporation  into  the 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation  was  a  very  difficult  one. 


Morris: 


Why  was  that? 


W.  Zellerbach:  Because  you  came  from  two  different  cultures.  The  southern  and  the 
western?  The  Gaylord  Corporation  was  a  St.  Louis  institution  and  they 
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were  very  proud,  and  they  were  not  going  to  integrate  Gaylord  into  Crown 
Zellerbach. 

Morris:  Why  did  they  do  the  deal  with  Crown  Zellerbach?  That's  really  interesting. 

W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  they  did  the  deal  because  for  a  person  who  was  a  Gaylord 

stockholder,  it  was  a  very,  very  lucrative  deal.  Many  times  when  those 
deals  are  made,  part  of  the  deal  is  the  old  chief  executive  officer  would  still 
run  what  he  used  to  run,  the  way  he  used  to  run  it.  He  was  assured  of  a 
job  and  he  would  go  on  the  board  of  the  parent  corporation. 

There  were  fierce,  fierce  clashes  between  the  way  Gaylord  wanted 
to  run  their  facilities  and  the  way  Crown  Zellerbach  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen  them  run  their  facilities. 

Morris:  I  can  see  where  that  would  be  really  tough.  Did  any  of  those  people 

come  to  San  Francisco  and  become  a  part  of  the  Crown  Zellerbach 
organization? 

W.  Zellerbach:   Eventually  some  of  them  did,  but  none  of  the  top  people. 

Morris:  It  was  easier  to  move  people  back  and  forth  at  the  middle  management 

level  than  at  the  upper? 

W.  Zellerbach:  They  wouldn't  leave  St.  Louis. 
Morris:  St.  Louis  is  a  long  way  from  Bogalusa. 

W.  Zellerbach:   No,  not  that  long.  It's  only  down  the  river. 

Morris:  I  think  of  St.  Louis  as  maybe  being  more  cosmopolitan  and  the  people  in 

St.  Louis  might  be  more  like  people  in  San  Francisco  and  Chicago  and 
New  York  than  like  the  people  in  Bogalusa. 

W.  Zellerbach:  True,  the  southern  people  ran  Bogalusa.  The  St.  Louis  people  were  very 
in-grown  people,  very  similar  to  San  Francisco;  they  ran  the  symphony 
and  gave  all  of  the  money  to  various  civic  functions  in  St.  Louis  and  the 
universities  around  there.  They  were  not  going  to  change  that. 

Morris:  Were  they  more  interested  in  the  things  going  on  in  St.  Louis  that  they 

were  involved  in  than  the  running  of  the  paper  mills?  Was  that  just  a 
source  of  money? 

W.  Zellerbach:  No,  it  wouldn't  be  that  at  all.  It  was,  This  is  my  turf,"  this  was  where  your 
ego  was. 
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Morris:  I  can  see  where  that  could  get  kind  of  tough.  Did  the  St.  Louis  group 

share  the  ideas  of  the  Bogalusa  people  about  civil  rights  and  employee 
relations? 

W.  Zellerbach:  I  just  wouldn't  know.  I  imagine  that  Virtries  Young,  who  was  a  fine 

gentleman,  had  worked  for  Gaylord  and  he  was  the  number  two  man,  he 
was  the  manufacturing  man.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Spiegel,  Ed  Spiegel, 
was  the  CEO  and  more  or  less  in  the  marketing  end.  As  far  as  the 
manufacturing  was  concerned,  that  was  Virtries  Young's  province;  no  one 
dared  go  into  Bogalusa. 

Morris:  Had  Crown  Zellerbach  already  developed  a  company  policy  about  equal 

opportunity  and  fair  employment? 

W.  Zellerbach:   I  always  felt  that  we  were  always  on  the  cutting  edge  of  it. 

Morris:  So  in  San  Francisco  you  had  been  looking  to  bring  in  black  employees  or 

to  promote  them? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Always.  And  women. 

Morris:  How  early  did  women  move  beyond  secretarial  and  clerical  jobs? 

W.  Zellerbach:   In  the  Zellerbach  Paper  Company,  our  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  was  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Glory  Carlberg.  Glory  ran  that 
from  about  1950  until  she  retired. 

Morris:  Really?  Had  she  worked  her  way  up  through  the  company? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Yes. 

Morris:  How  about  your  mother  and  grandmother?  Did  they  take  an  active 

interest  in  the  company? 

W.  Zellerbach:   No.  Now,  whether  my  grandmother  did  it  when  the  business  started,  I 
would  doubt  it.  But  certainly  my  mother  never  did. 

Morris:  How  much  time  did  the  executive  committee  have  to  spend  on  the  civil 

rights  action  against  the  plant  in  Bogalusa? 

W.  Zellerbach:  During  those  times,  it  was  like  a  war  for  the  executives  who  were  handling 
that.  It  preoccupied  everyone. 

Morris:  The  files  have  what  look  like  daily  bulletins.  As  if  somebody  was  calling  in 

from  Bogalusa  to  say- 

W.  Zellerbach:  Oh,  all  of  the  time.  A  lot  of  their  lives  were  being  threatened  down  at 
Bogalusa. 
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Morris:  Was  this  a  local  committee  of  black  employees? 

W.  Zellerbach:  No,  this  would  have  been  what  came  out  of  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
movement.  This  was  the  start  of  it. 

Morris:  Of  the  increased  visibility  and  bringing  attention  to  bear  on  inequalities  of 

employment?  Would  the  activity  in  Bogalusa  have  been  put  together  an 
organized  civil  rights  group?  Would  there  have  been  white  and  black 
people  involved? 

W.  Zellerbach:  I  just  don't  know. 

Morris:  There  were  also  people  who  picketed  the  company  headquarters  here  in 

San  Francisco? 

W.  Zellerbach:  I  really  don't  remember  much  in  the  way  of  that.  Very  little. 

Morris:  I  came  across  quite  an  impressive  speech  by  Mr.  P.T.  Sinclair  on  civil 

rights  and  fair  employment.   [REF  TO  PAPERS]  I  wonder  if  he  would  have 
been  the  guy  who  was  in  charge  of  implementing  equal  employment  in 
Crown  Zellerbach. 

W.  Zellerbach:  He  headed  our  industrial  relations  department  for  a  while  and  then  for  a 

short  time,  after  Reed  Hunt,  he  was  chief  executive  officer,  and  before  that, 
in  charge  of  manufacturing,  so  Bogalusa  would  have  been  reporting  to 
him. 

Morris:  I  see.  So  he  kind  of  moved  around  in  the  company? 

W.  Zellerbach:   In  the  manufacturing  side. 

Morris:  But  then  industrial  relations  seems  like  personnel  management  rather  than 

making  paper. 

W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  yes.  It  was,  again,  a  career  step. 
Morris:  Would  he  have  written  the  speech  himself? 

Zellerbach:        He  always  had  someone  who  would  touch-up  his  speech,  but  the  speech 
would  have  been  company  policy.  The  company  had  no  problems  with 
the  civil  rights  legislation.  Now,  the  southerners  would  have  had  problems 
accepting  it  and  did  have  problems  accepting  it. 

Morris:  Did  that  contribute  to  the  problems  you  were  speaking  of  in  the  lack  of 

profitability? 

W.  Zellerbach:  That  certainly  would  have  because  how  disruptive  can  something  be? 
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Morris:  Did  it  have  a  beginning  and  an  end,  or  was  it  something  that  sort  of 

continued  to  cause  disruption? 

W.  Zellerbach:  I  think  it  went  on,  off  and  on,  for  many  years.  It  was  easy  to  take  down 

the  sign  for  a  black  men's  room  and  a  white  men's  room  [in  the  south],  or 
to  say  one  locker  room,  but  the  blacks  wouldn't  go  into  the  whites'  and 
the  whites  wouldn't  go  into  the  blacks'  side  of  it,  no  matter  what  they  did. 

Morris:  How  about  training  and  job  advancement?  Was  there  any  progress  in  that 

area? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Oh,  we  made  good  progress.  I  know  with  the  Zellerbach  Paper  Company, 
we  would  have  sensitivity  training;  like  people  would  talk  with  our 
employees  about  why  do  blacks  wear  hats,  why  do  blacks  wear  dark 
glasses-to  make  people  understand  why  they  do  that  and  to  accept  them. 
We  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  it.  As  was  part  of  every  management 
conference,  we'd  do  this. 

Morris:  Within  the  company  or  when  people  went  off  to  management  conferences 

industry-wide. 

W.  Zellerbach:  Oh,  within  the  company.  It  just  was  doctrine  that  everyone  had  to  do  it.   I 
know  in  the  Zellerbach  Paper  Company,  when  we  would  find  a  manager 
who  wouldn't  do  it,  we  would  replace  him. 

Morris:  Where  did  you  go  looking  for  men  and  women  who  were  black  to  bring 

into  the-? 

W.  Zellerbach:  We'd  recruit  at  colleges.  We  had  tremendous  recruitment  programs,  so 
they  were  recruited  all  of  the  time. 

Morris:  And  generally,  how  did  they  do  in  the  company,  do  you  remember? 

W.  Zellerbach:  On  the  West  Coast,  no  problems  at  all. 

Morris:  It  worked  easier  on  the  West  Coast? 

W.  Zellerbach:   It  worked  very  easy,  yes.  There  was  never  any  problem. 

Morris:  Why  do  you  suppose  that  is? 

W.  Zellerbach:  First,  it  was  our  policy  and,  as  I  said,  we  liked  to  bill  ourselves  as  a  family 
corporation.  Whoever  was  an  employee  was  a  member  of  the  family.  And 
you  had  to  be  a  good  citizen. 
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Morris: 


Capital  Expansion:  Energy  Production.  Plant  Modernization 

Would  you  tell  me  a  little  about  the  company  producing  its  own  energy 
and  going  into  recycling  operations.  Have  those,  too,  been  part  of 
operations  since  early  days? 


W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  you  always  went  for  your  power  from  the  cheapest  source.  In  the 
original  Port  Angeles  mill,  building  a  power  company  was  part  of  the 
project.  So  that  was  one  beginning,  water  power. 

Then  you  take  it  back  ten,  fifteen  years  ago,  which  was  when  we  got 
into  cogeneration.  Crown  Zellerbach  put  in  many  cogeneration  plants, 
machines  or  complexes  throughout  its  facilities.  I  suspect  that  we  were 
one  of  the  first  to  start  using  it,  but  we  didn't  develop  it. 


Morris: 


Did  you  bring  your  own  people  in  or  did  you  go  like  to  PG&E  and  say, 
what  can  you  do  for  us? 


W.  Zellerbach:  This  would  be  General  Electric  or  Westinghouse.  They  would  build  what 
you  call  turnkey  projects.  They  would  come  in  and  just  build  the 
cogeneration  plant. 


Morris: 

W.  Zellerbach: 

Morris: 


Designed  for  your  site  and  for  the  paper  industry? 

For  that  particular  need.  It  wouldn't  be  cogeneration  for  the  paper 
industry.  Ten,  twenty  years  ago,  the  same  machine  could  be  put  into  a 
paper  plant  or  an  aluminum  plant  or  anyone  who  wanted  electricity. 

But  a  cogeneration  plant  developed  for  a  paper  plant  would  be  different 
than  what  would  be  developed  for  an  aluminum  company? 


W.  Zellerbach:  Yes,  but  the  idea  would  be  the  same. 


Morris: 


Restructuring:  Takeover  in  the  1980s 

Okay,  next  on  my  list,  chronologically,  is  what  looks  like  a  major  plan  for 
capital  expansion  around  1 977?  What  was  going  on?  By  then  you  were 
the  second  biggest  paper  company. 


W.  Zellerbach:  No,  we  weren't  the  second.  There  was  a  whole  tier  of  many  companies 
about  the  same  size.  It  was  modernizing  your  paper  mills  to  make  them 
more  efficient.  Everyone  was  modernizing.  The  technology  always  was 
improving.  Paper  machines  ran  faster,  better  methods  of  making  your 
pulp.  If  you  had  old  paper  machines  and  old  mills,  your  costs  would  be 
high,  and  the  more  efficient  mill  could  produce  paper  at  a  much  lower 
price  and  undersell  you. 
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Morris: 


W.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


Then  that  was  followed  in  1 982  by  a  major  restructuring  of  the  company? 

Now  you  are  getting  into  the  takeovers.  So  everyone  was  restructuring 
and  everyone  had  special  anti-takeover  attorneys.  Everyone  was 
frantically  doing  everything  to  keep  their  corporation  from  not  being  taken 
over. 

We  had  a  special  New  York  attorney  firm.  I'll  come  up  with  the 
guy's  name.  He  was  put  on  retainer  just  so  that  the  company  would  have 
him.  The  raider  couldn't  use  him  to  raid  you  because  he  was  on  retainer 
to  you.  And  these  were  not  cheap  retainers  either,  it  was  like  $500,000  a 
year.  They  would  do  what  was  needed,  and  they  would  come  and  brief 
the  board  of  directors  about  twice  a  year. 

This  was  all  related  to  the  financial  markets,  which  are  worldwide. 
An  Englishman  took  over  Crown. 

When  do  you  recall  first  being  aware  of  James  Goldsmith? 


W.  Zellerbach:   He  took  over  the  Diamond  National  Company  in  about  1980,  so  he  was 
very  prominent. 


Morris: 


Do  you  think  if  there  had  been  some  changes  such  as  you  had  been 
suggesting  in  the  company  back  in  the  70s  that  the  takeover  might  not 
have  prevailed  or  would  somebody  else  have  come  along? 


W.  Zellerbach:  The  company  was  very  poorly  run  and  was  not  returning  sufficient  money 
on  the  investments  that  they  were  spending. 


Morris: 


So  that  became  more  important  than  making  a  product  and  serving  the-? 


W.  Zellerbach:  The  most  important  thing  is  making  money  on  the  capital  that's  invested. 
They  were  not  making  that  money  and  they  were  making  one  bad 
decision  after  another. 

It  would  be  marketing  directions.  It  would  be  where  are  you  going 
to  put  your  money  for  these  capital  expenditures.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  recall  any  particular  decision.  You  can  sit  back  and  second  guess  very 
easily,  but  we  had  wrong  people  running  the  company.  I  feel  very,  very 
strongly  that  we  did  not  have  good  people  in  top  management  roles. 


Morris: 


You  were  going  to  give  me  a  little  vignette  on  Mr.  Dahl's  departure.  There 
was  some  talk  that  he  thought  that  you  had  engineered  his  departure  and 
you  said  it  wasn't  really  that  way  but  you  would  tell  me  what  did  happen. 


W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  the  company  was  going  nowhere  and  the  board  of  directors  were 
very,  very  upset  about  the  direction  the  corporation  was  taking.  There 
was  a  group  in  the  board  of  directors  who  actively  orchestrated  his 
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departure,  but  which  I  was  not  part  of.  Because  I  was  on  the  executive 
committee  and  because  I  let  myself  express  that  I  did  not  think  that  Mr. 
Dahl  was  a  good  leader-he  was  a  wonderful  man,  he  was  honest  and  all 
that,  but  he  didn't  have  the  ability  to  make  decisions-to  this  day,  Mr.  Dahl 
will  not  speak  to  me. 

Morris:  Oh,  dear.  How  did  they  do  this?  Was  it  a  matter  of  having  enough  votes 

or  did  they  have  to-? 

W.  Zellerbach:   No,  they  just  gave  him  a  beautiful  severance  package. 
Morris:  I  thought  you  would  need  a  majority  of  votes  on  the  board. 

W.  Zellerbach:  He  had  all  of  the  votes  of  the  board  of  directors,  yes.  It  was  never  a 

matter  of  getting  enough  votes,  it  was  just  that  they  came  to  a  unanimous 
conclusion  that  he  was  not  running  the  corporation  in  the  manner  that  the 
board  of  directors  wanted. 

Morris:  Was  this  the  executive  committee? 

W.  Zellerbach:  No,  this  would  have  been  the  outside  members  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Morris:  Meeting  separately  or  meeting  on  their  own? 

W.  Zellerbach:  However.  Telephone. 

Morris:  It  was  just  announced  at  a  board  meeting  one  day? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  there  was  a  lot  of  skulduggery  before. 

Morris:  Were  you  a  party  to  any  of  that? 

W.  Zellerbach:  No. 

[end  tape  3,  side  a] 
[begin  tape  3,  side  b] 

W.  Zelierbach:  It  was  not  a  very  easy  period  of  time. 

Morris:  Oh,  I  would  think  it  would  have  been  a  terrible  trauma  if  you  are  trying  to 

get  rid  of  the  boss,  even  if  you  are  a  director  who  is  presumably  at  the 
same  level.  If  it  works,  you  maybe  have  saved  the  situation.  If  it  doesn't 
work,  you  are  going  to  be  off  the  board. 

W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  the  board  has  control  of  the  corporation.  If  you  have  a  unanimous 
decision,  it  happens. 
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Morris: 


Doesn't  the  CEO  call  the  board  meetings,  set  the  dates,  put  the  agenda 
together? 


W.  Zellerbach:  No,  the  board  of  directors  meets  according  to  the  by-laws  of  the 

corporation.  I  believe  we  used  to  meet  on  the  third  Thursday  of  every 
month.  There  is  nothing  the  CEO  could  do  to  change  that. 


Morris: 


So  it  is  the  president  or  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  who  has 
the  determining-? 


W.  Zellerbach:   It  was  the  key  person  of  the  outside  board  of  directors. 
Morris:  Was  he  an  officer? 

W.  Zellerbach:  No,  he  had  no  official  position  with  the  corporation.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors.  He  saw  the  need. 

It  was  very  simple.  They  agreed  on  it.  If  you  don't  make  any  money 
and  everyone  makes  more  money  than  you  do,  everyone  makes  more 
return  on  investment.  You  don't  need  a  popularity  vote.  A  member  of  the 
board  has  a  fiduciary  responsibility  to  the  stockholders.  If  the  company's 
not  performing,  then  the  board  of  directors  are  responsible,  and  the 
company  was  not  performing. 


Morris: 


Was  there  any  one  thing  that  brought  him  to  the  decision  that  it  was  time 
to  act? 


W.  Zellerbach:   It  took  too  long  for  him  to  come  to  that  decision.  When  do  people  decide 
to  get  a  divorce? 

I  think  you  are  really  moving  away  from  where  I'd  like  to  see  this  go. 
You  are  talking  about  something  that  is  really  modern  history  and  the 
takeover  of  Crown  would  be  similar  to  the  takeover  of  St.  Regis  Paper 
Company  or  whatever  company.  It's  modern  history. 


Crown  Zellerbach  History  Committee:  Customer  Relations 

Morris:  Okay.  Let  me  go  back  and  ask  you  whose  idea  it  was  to  put  together  a 

history  committee.  This  was  in  1 954,  and  there  is  also  wonderful  material 
in  the  files  of  that  history  committee.  It  includes  a  number  of  interesting 
three  or  four  page  narratives  that  different  long-time  employees  wrote 
about  their  experiences  with  the  company. 

W.  Zellerbach:  I  don't  know  who  would  get  credit  for  that.  But,  again,  whatever  was  the 
proper  thing  for  a  corporation  to  do,  we  usually  tried  to  do  it.  I  think  a 
history  committee  was  probably  in  vogue  then. 
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Morris:  The  wording  was  rather  like  this:  according  to  general  order  number  57  of 

the  company  hereby  is  established  is  established  a  history  committee. 
And  I  looked  for  a  binder  or  a  book  of  general  orders  of  the  company.  Do 
you  remember? 

W.  Zellerbach:  We  used  to  have  a  book  this  big  [gestures]  of  general  orders. 

Morris:  Tell  me  about  them.  I  couldn't  find  it  in  the  papers. 

W.  Zellerbach:  Oh,  it  covered  everything. 

Morris:  Going  back  to  your  grandfather's  time? 

W.  Zellerbach:  No,  I  mean  these  general  orders  would  cover  how  the  corporation 
expected  its  employees  to  go  about  business. 

Morris:  Can  you  give  me  any  examples? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  one  of  those  would  be  civil  rights.  There  would  be  a  general  order 
on  the  position  on  civil  rights;  there  would  be  an  order  on  discrimination; 
there  would  be  an  order  that  you  don't  steal;  an  order-. 

Morris:  Physically,  was  it  a  loose-leaf  binder? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Yes.  It  should  have  been  there  in  the  records. 

Morris:  It  sounds  sort  of  like  the  ten  commandments. 

W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  that's  what  it  was. 

Morris:  Who  would  have  kept  that  up-to-date? 

W.  Zellerbach:   It  would  have  been  the  secretary  of  the  corporation.  But  there  would  have 
been  copies  all  over  the  corporation. 

You  would  have  had  to  have  had  a  copy.  But  no  one  really  used  it 
very  often.  People  would  use  it  if  something  would  come  up  and  you'd 
say,  "What  is  the  company  policy  on  this?"  Like  giving  to  charity  or-. 

Morris:  Did  it  also  include  how  you  dealt  with  customers  and  suppliers? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Oh,  yes.  Yes.  Those  general  orders  just  were  where  you  would  get  all  of 
your  information  on  the  company  policy  on  civil  rights  or  ecology,  on 
clear-cutting  or  tree  farms  or  whatever.  They  would  be  written  down  and 
approved  by  the  executives.  Though,  in  the  last  ten  years  of  working,  I 
can't  really  remember  us  working  on  any  general  orders. 

Morris:  We'll  look  further. 


W.  Zellerbach:  I'm  sure  you'll  find  them. 

Morris:  Are  there  some  other  matters  of  the  company  feeling  and  relations  with 

employees  and  customers  that  we  should  include  to  guide  people  wanting 
to  use  the  papers  or  know  about  the  company? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  the  company  always  was  very  customer-oriented. 

Morris:  In  general,  did  the  customers  stay  with  you  over  a  period  of  years? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Oh,  the  loyalty  was  tremendous.  In  the  depression  of  1932,  the  company 
practically  owned  almost  every  printer  in  San  Francisco. 

Morris:  Owned  all  of  the  printers  in  San  Francisco? 

W.  Zellerbach:   Because  they  couldn't  pay  their  bills.  And  those  printers'  loyalty  to  the 
company  went  through  the  fathers  to  the  sons.  Eventually  they  all  came 
out  of  it  because  the  company  supplied  the  paper  so  they  could  continue 
printing. 

Morris:  And  the  company  just  carried  them  on  the  books? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Carried  their  accounts,  yes.  The  Lanes  of  Sunset  magazine,  all  of  the 

Lanes,  will  tell  you  that  Sunset  magazine  never  would  have  gotten  through 
1 937  if  the  corporation  hadn't  given  them  credit,  and  they  never  would  buy 
paper  from  anyone  else. 

Morris:  Sunset  would  have  been  quite  a  new  publication  then. 

W.  Zellerbach:  Yes. 

Morris:  How  about  other  customers  that  you  remember  over  the  years 

particularly? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  there  was  Stecher-Traung.  They  were  large  lithographers  in  San 
Francisco.  One  newspaper  after  another  would  buy  newsprint  from  no 
one  but  the  corporation.  Santa  Barbara  papers.  The  Denver  Post  always 
bought  paper  from  us.  That  was  a  long-time  association. 

Morris:  The  newsprint  would  be  made  at  the  mills  up  in  the  Northwest  and  then 

be  shipped  directly  from  the  plant  over  the  Rockies  to  Denver? 

W.  Zellerbach:  To  Denver,  yes. 

Morris:  That  must  have  been  quite  something.  You  would  have  to  work  closely 

with  the  railroads  on  things  like  that,  wouldn't  you,  and  the  trucking 
companies? 
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W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  the  railroads  at  that  time,  but  the  railroads  were  well-run  then. 

Morris:  How  about  other  things  about  employee  relations?  We  talked  a  little  bit 

about  employee  loyalty  to  the  company,  too;  are  there  other  things  you'd 
like  to  mention?  I  understand  that  the  company  early  on  started  a  profit- 
sharing  program  for  employees  for  stock  purchase? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Yes.  They  were  in  step  with  all  of  the  corporations. 

Morris:  On  the  theory  that  employees  that  are  looked  after  financially  will  not  only 

be  loyal  but  will  put  the  company's  interest-? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Well,  it's  good  to  have  employees  as  a  stakeholder. 

Morris:  I  think  that  gives  a  good  picture  of  how  the  company  saw  its  role  in  the 

community.  Thank  you  for  taking  time  from  your  responsibilities  to  do  this 
interview 

How  much  of  your  time  does  it  take  to  keep  up  with  all  of  these 
things  you've  got  going,  especially  with  the  Zellerbach  Family  Fund? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Just  as  much  time  as  I  want  them  to  take.  Some  people  try  to  be  experts 
in  everything.  You  can't. 

Morris:  Is  that  the  way  you  felt  about  working  with  the  company,  too?  That  you 

didn't  have  to  be  an  expert  in  everything? 

W.  Zellerbach:  You'd  better  not  be!   [laughter]  You  have  to  learn  to  delegate. 

Morris:  Are  you  are  comfortable  that  we've  got  all  of  the  stories  that  should  be  in 

the  company  history? 

W.  Zellerbach:  Yes. 

Morris:  All  right.  Then  I'll  go  bother  your  brother, 

[end  tape  3,  side  b] 
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Interview  with  Stephen  Zeilerbach 
Interviewer:   Gabrielle  Morris 
Transcriber:   Kian  Sandjideh 
[Interview  date:  September  10,  1992] 
[begin  tape  4,  side  a] 

Family  Origins 

Morris:  My  assignment  is  to  talk  to  you  and  your  brother  and  get  some  of  the 

family  side  of  the  company's  history:  some  of  the  key  people,  your  own 
immediate  parents  and  grandparents,  and  the  stories  they  told  you  about 
the  company  and  how  it  grew. 

You  were  with  the  company  yourself  for  a  while. 
S.  Zeilerbach:    Thirteen  years. 
Morris:  And  I  gather  you  were  involved  in  the  history  committee  which  was- 

S.  Zeilerbach:    Well,  I,  frankly,  was,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only  member  of  the  family  who 
gave  a  real  interest  in  the  family's  history  in  California. 

Morris:  Well,  my  assignment  included  spending  several  days  going  once-over 

lightly  through  the  papers.  I  think  its  a  really  exciting  collection.  The  first 
graduate  student  to  get  his  hands  on  it  is  going  to  have  a  wonderful 
dissertation.  It  just  tracks  with  a  lot  of  very  exciting  twentieth  century 
economic  history. 

So  I  have  a  more  or  less  chronological  list  of  questions. 
S.  Zeilerbach:    Okay.  Well,  if  you  want  to  lead,  lead. 

Morris:  It  looks  as  if  you  may  have  marked  some  of  the  items  that  particularly 

interested  you  in  the  finding  guide.  Do  you  want  to  start  with  those? 

S.  Zeilerbach:    No,  I  haven't  marked  anything. 

Morris:  Okay.  One  of  the  earliest  items  I  found  was  this  wonderful  picture  of  your 

great-grandfather,  Anthony,  circa  1 898  with  the  delivery  wagon  that  says 
"A.  Zeilerbach  &  Son"  on  the  side.  It  is  a  drawing  of-. 

S.  Zeilerbach:    That  was  a  picture.  That  is  a  drawing  from  a  picture. 

Morris:  There  is  a  photograph  of  that?  Okay,  I  didn't  find  that.   But  he  just  sort  of 

appears  in  San  Francisco  selling  paper  products. 

S.  Zeilerbach:    Right.   He  was  peddling  them. 
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Morris: 


Peddling  them?  He  had  not  yet  gotten  to  the  point  where  he  had  a  store 
with  a  pile  of  stock  and  whatnot? 


S.  Zellerbach:    That  happened  in  1869.  He  had  a  partnership  with  a  man  named  Adolf 
Falk.  All  of  these  names  should  be  in  the  papers  you  have. 


Morris: 


Would  that  be  a  relative  of  Adrian  Falk?  An  ancestor? 


S.  Zellerbach:    I  remember  Adrian-l  don't  know  if  there  is  any  relationship.  Adolph  Falk 
ended  up  committing  suicide.  Now,  why  he  committed  suicide,  I  don't 
recall.  I  know  this  is  in  the  search  I  had  done-l  believe  you  have  all  of 
those  papers-by  a  fellow  named  Rasmussen.  He  was  an  antiquarian  who 
searched  through  all  of  the  old  papers  that  he  could  find,  newspapers, 
and  for  a  fee  he  would  come  up  with  any  reference  to  Zellerbach. 

That's  how  I  got  on  to  the  original  announcement  in  the  commercial 
section  of  the  paper  for  Falk  and  Zellerbach  forming  this  partnership  to 
open  a  stationery  store  in  1 869. 

I'm  almost  positive  you  have  this.  If  you  don't,  I  still  have  a  few 
odds  and  ends.  Things  like  that,  I'm  sure  I  kept  a  copy  of,  because  it  is  a 
very  important  document  to  me. 


Morris: 


S.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


Yes. 

It  was  probably  in  the  San  Francisco  Alta.    I'm  not  sure,  but  I'm  almost 
positive.  Earlier  Anthony  had  been  in  partnership  with  his  brother  in 
Moore's  Flat. 

Let's  go  back  to  what  I  know  is  the  truth,  all  right,  versus  what  has 
been  published.  My  truth  may  not  be  the  truth,  but  as  far  as  I  know  it  is. 

It's  your  truth. 


S.  Zellerbach:    Okay.  Marks  Zellerbach,  Anthony's  older  brother,  came  to  California  at 
the  end  of  1 848. 

Morris:  From? 

S.  Zellerbach:    It  was  either  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  I  suspect  Philadelphia.  And  I'll 
give  you  a  reason  for  it.  Again,  I  think  I  gave  you  those  papers,  I'm  not 
positive  because  some  of  the  family  papers  and  history  I  gave  to  the 
Western  Jewish  History  Center  at  Judah  Magnes  Museum. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  January  of  '48.  He  came  at  the  end  of  '48. 
His  younger  brother-l  believe  Anthony  was  two  years  younger,  but  I  won't 
swear  to  it-came  out  in  1 850  and  joined  his  brother.   In  those  days,  many 
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of  the  Jews  called  themselves  "bankers"  which  was  just  another  name  for 
a  money  lender. 

What  they  were  doing  was  grubstaking  miners.  That's  why  they  lived 
up  in  Moore's  Flat,  which  is  north  of  the  Yuba  River,  near  the  Bloomfield 
Diggings.  I  went  up  there  once  in  my  life,  in  the  snow.  There  were  a 
couple  of  foundations  left,  hardly  anything  there  to  mark  the  place,  but  it 
still  may  be  on  the  California  State  Automobile  Association  map  of  Nevada 
County. 

Morris:  How  had  they  gotten  to  Philadelphia? 

S.  Zellerbach:    That  I  can't  answer.  I  have  no  idea.  I  know  they  were  Bavarian  Jews  from 
the  southern  part  of  Germany.  And  the  only  reason  I  know  that  is  the 
name  Zeller  is  not  uncommon  in  Bavaria.  Zeller  means  creek.  As  you 
know,  people  didn't  have  last  names,  especially  Jews,  until  probably  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  were  all  called  by  their  first  names,  so  they 
assumed  last  names,  and  I  assume  somewhere  in  the  eighteenth  or 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  lived  near  a  creek  and  put 
"bach"  together  with  creek.  And  I  was  also  told,  of  course,  by  my  parents 
and  grandparents  that  all  of  their  families  had  come  from  Bavaria. 

Morris:  And  left  during  some  political  upheaval  or  the  other? 

S.  Zellerbach:    Oh,  I'm  sure.  It  had  to  be.  Because  all  of  the  German  Jews  came  here 
earlier  than  the  Eastern  European  Jews.  That's  why  the  German  Jews 
always  considered  themselves  better  than  the  Eastern  European  Jews, 
because  they  had  been  here  first  and  made  their  money.  Then  the 
Eastern  European  Jews  came  and  they  were  looked  down  upon  because 
the  German  Jews  were  established. 

Morris:  Is  there  any  report  whether  there  were  other  members  of  the  family  here 

beside  the  two  brothers,  or  friends  from  the  same  part  of  Europe? 

S.  Zellerbach:    No.  And  I  was  going  to  get  to  that  point  on  why  I  thought  they  came  from 
Philadelphia,  because  in  the  research  that  Bob  Levinson  did-The 
Zellerbach  Family  Fund  and  my  family  financed  Bob  Levinson 's  doctoral 
on  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  California.  Bob  was  my  executive  on  the 
Commission  for  the  Preservation  of  Pioneer  Jewish  Cemeteries  and 
Landmarks,  which  I'm  involved  in.  Bob  did  some  research  and  came  up 
with  a  peddler  named  Zellerbach  in  Pennsylvania  who  was  killed, 
murdered,  and  they  captured  his  murderer,  and  there  was  quite  a  bit  in 
the  papers  back  there  about  it. 

That's  the  only  clue  I've  ever  had  to  another  Zellerbach  outside  of 
California  except  for  someone  who  arose  in  Texas  about  twenty-five  years 
ago  who  I've  never  heard  from  since.  But  the  only  idea  I  have  about  their 
whereabouts  in  the  1 840s  at  this  point  is  because  of  this  coincidence  of 
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this  peddler  being  killed  in  Philadelphia.  Which  is  quite  logical. 
Philadelphia  is  not  that  far  from  New  York.  Most  of  them  went  to  New 
York.  And  Philadelphia  is  also  a  port. 


Morris: 


From  the  Mother  Lode  to  San  Francisco.  1 848-1 868 

Neither  Marks  nor  Anthony  left  any  record  of  why  they  came  West? 


S.  Zellerbach:    They  were  kids.  They  were  teenagers.  They  were  obviously  seeking  to 
make  money.  They  had  none.  Marks  ended  up  owning  the  Yuba  Canal 
Water  Company,  which  sold  water  to  the  miners  for  placer  mining. 


Morris: 


But  that  involved  some  pretty  interesting  machinery? 


S.  Zellerbach:    I  guess  it  did,  for  pumping  the  water  so  they  got  pressure,  but  gravity 

does  that,  too.  I  don't  know  where  he  got  his  water  or  where  he  sent  it  to, 
all  I  know  is  he  owned  it. 


Morris: 


S.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


S.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


He  was  the  entrepreneur. 

Exactly.  And  then  he  went  back  to  Germany.  He  imported  a  nephew  to 
come  run  the  company.  The  nephew  stole  him  blind,  Marks  ended  up 
poor.  Anthony  had  come  to  San  Francisco  to  make  money  because 
obviously  there  was  no  more  money  up  in  the  gold  country  at  that  point. 
Marks  ended  up,  as  far  as  I  know,  living  with  my  great-grandfather, 
Anthony.  And  they  lived  at  1 550  Fell  St.  and  that  house  is  still  there. 

That's  wonderful. 

It's  an  old  Victorian,  obviously,  like  this.  And  during  the  [1906]  earthquake 
and  fire,  my  mother  and  father  were  living  on  Franklin  and  they,  of  course, 
got  blown  up  with  Van  Ness  Avenue.  They  moved  out  to  Anthony's  at 
1 550  Fell  St.  Not  my  mother,  my  father  moved  out  there  with  my 
grandfather  and  grandmother. 

With  Isadore  and  Jennie.  You  have  to  forgive  my  familiarity  with  your 
ancestors. 


S.  Zellerbach:    I  think  it  is  wonderful.  You  are  helping  me.  It's  terrible,  when  you  don't  go 
over  this  for  a  while,  you  tend  to  forget  some  of  these  things. 

Anyway,  so  Anthony  came  here,  he  got  a  push-cart  and  peddled 
paper.  That  picture  you  have  of  him  with  his  wagon  I  guess  is  when  he 
made  a  few  bucks. 


Morris: 


He  was  quite  a  dashing  fellow  in  his  hat  and  bow  tie.  He  still  isn't  very  old 
in  that  picture.  He  looks  like  he's  maybe  twenty-five,  twenty-eight? 
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S.  Zellerbach:    God  knows  when  that  picture  was  taken.   It  would  probably  have  to  be 
taken  in  the  1880s  sometime,  I  would  think. 

Morris:  It  says  1885.  And  it's  already  A.  Zellerbach  and  Sons,  so- 

S.  Zellerbach:    I  won't  swear  that's  Anthony.  They've  always  said  that's  Anthony.  It  could 
have  been  a  son  or  it  could  have  been  someone  working  for  him.   I  don't 
know. 

Morris:  I  see.  Well,  we  will  make  that  qualification,  but  history  will  probably 

continue- 

S.  Zellerbach:    Right,  to-  [laughter]  reported  it  to  be  Anthony  Zellerbach.   I've  never 
thought  it  was,  I'll  be  honest  with  you. 

Morris:  Did  your  grandfather  Isadore  have  any  recollections  he  used  to  tell  about 

Anthony  and  how  he  proceeded  in  the  paper  business? 

S.  Zellerbach:    Well,  I'll  be  honest  with  you;  I  was  thirteen  when  my  granddad  died,  so  I 
don't  really  remember.   I  mean,  I  remember  my  granddad,  but  I  certainly 
don't  remember  any  stories  he  was  telling  me.   Most  of  the  stories  I  heard 
were  from  my  father  or  my  grandmother.   My  grandmother  didn't  pass 
away  until  1967,  so  she  was  a  treasure  trove  of  knowledge  about  the  early 
family. 

Morris:  Tell  me  about  her. 

S.  Zellerbach:  Well,  her  name  was  Jennie  Baruh.  She  was  bom  in  Nevada  City.  The 
house  she  was  bom  in  is  now  a  state,  as  I  call  it,  hysterical  monument, 
[laughter]  That's  pretty  funny. 

The  Baruh  House,  right  opposite  the  grammar  school.   Easy  to  find. 
I  mean,  the  monument  is  almost  as  big  as  the  house  because  it  is  an  old 
miner's  cabin. 

Morris:  Her  family  were  miners,  too? 

S.  Zellerbach:    They  weren't  here  before  1850  to  my  knowledge. 

Morris:  Are  there  any  family  artifacts  still  there  in  the  house? 

S.  Zellerbach:  The  house  still  belongs  to  a  member  of  the  family.  It  belongs  to  Luella 
Sherwood,  who  is  a  distant  cousin  of  mine. 

Morris:  There  is  a  comment  in  one  of  the  documents  that  I  read  saying  that  Jennie 

used  to  keep  the  books  for  the  paper  business? 
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S.  Zellerbach:    For  the  paper  business?  Oh,  I  would  doubt  it,  but  I  don't  know.   No,  it's 
possible  that  she  did,  but  I  would  doubt  it,  knowing  Jennie. 


Morris: 


Why  do  you  doubt  it? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Well,  just  knowing  her.  My  granddad  was  early  on  in  the  business  with  a 
man  named  Marvin  Higgins. 


Morris: 


An  Irishman? 


S.  Zellerbach:    An  Irishman.  The  Jews  and  Irish,  they  get  along  fine.  Marvin  was  the 
financial  man,  my  grandfather  was  the  salesman.  "If  you  can  sell  it  at  a 
profit,  we'll  find  a  way  to  get  it  or  make  it,"  that  was  basically  his  motto. 
One  of  many,   [laughter] 

All  of  these  different  aphorisms  are  attributed  to  him.  I  think  my 
favorite  one  is,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  anything  but  it  always 
amused  me,  "If  you  are  going  to  diddle  a  secretary,  diddle  your 
competitor's  secretary:  you  might  learn  something."  [laughter]  That  was 
the  way  he  thought.  He  used  to  follow  other  people's  delivery  trucks,  or 
drays  in  those  days,  to  see  where  the  hell  they  were  delivering  paper.   He 
was  an  aggressive  salesman. 


Morris: 


And  he'd  go  offer  them  a  better  price? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Of  course,   [laughter]   He  and  Marvin  also  had,  on  the  side,  a  numbers 
game. 


Morris: 


Oh,  wonderful.  Now  that's  very  early  San  Francisco. 


S.  Zellerbach:    And,  as  you  know,  that  was  perfectly  legal  in  those  days.  I  suspect  that  a 
lot  of  money  that  they  made  was  used  to  build  534  Battery  St.  which,  as 
you  may  or  may  not  know,  is  the  first  multi-story  building  completed  after 
the  earthquake  and  fire. 


Morris: 


S.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


No,  I  hadn't  heard  that. 

The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  foundation  had  already  been  poured  at  the 
time  of  the  earthquake  and  fire.  My  granddad  went  to  the  California  Street 
Cable  Car  Company  and  bought  a  used  cable  from  them  and  had  them 
wrap  it  around  the  foundation  to  help  reinforcement.  And  I  saw  it  in  the 
basement  of  534  Battery  when  I  first  went  to  work  there. So  that  I  know 
firsthand.  And  then,  of  course,  they  proceeded  to  build  the  building  out  of 
brick,   [laughter] 

Without  reinforcement? 
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S.  Zelierbach:    Yes.   But  the  entire  interior  of  the  building  was  wood,  all  the  floors  and 
beams  were  all  wood. 

Morris:  It  must  have  been  a  job  getting  building  materials  in  1906. 

S.  Zelierbach:    I  would  assume  it  had  to  be  a  hell  of  a  job.   I  also  was  told  that,  and  this  is 
hearsay  not  firsthand,  but  believable,  that  isadore  pledged  his  father's 
assets  to  get  enough  money  to  finish  building  the  building. 

This,  you  must  remember,  was  their  first  major  building.  They 
owned  bunches  of  little  buildings  around  town  at  the  time  of  the 
earthquake  and  fire,  before  they  built  this  building.   My  grandfather  had 
expanded  the  business  so  much  that  by  1906  they  had  to  operate  out  of 
various  places,  including  Oakland,  by  the  way. 

Morris:  Really?  What  did  they  have  in  Oakland,  warehouses? 

S.  Zelierbach:    They  had  a  sales  office  and  a  warehouse.  That's  where  they  operated  out 
of  after  the  earthquake  and  fire.  We  could  go  on  for  hours  with  this. 

Morris:  It's  marvelous.   Well,  the  Crown  Zelierbach  chronology  is  absolutely 

fascinating.  The  roster  of  companies  bought  first  by  the  Zelierbach 
Corporation  and  then  the  parallel  listing  of  acquisitions  of  Crown  Willamette 
before  the  two  merged. 

S.  Zelierbach:    Isn't  that  insane? 

Morris:  It  was  almost  as  if  they  were  having  a  race  to  see  who  could  buy  how 

many  companies. 

S.  Zelierbach:  Yes,  but  you  have  to  remember  in  those  days  there  were  very  few  people, 
and  these  were  little,  tiny  companies.  It  is  not  like  today  when  you  go  out 
and  buy  a  company.  You  are  not  talking  about  a  major  investment,  either. 

Morris:  Well,  for  its  time. 

S.  Zelierbach:    For  its  time,  it  was. 


Isadore  Zelierbach  Builds  the  Business.  1868-1941 

Morris:  It  sounds  as  if  Isadore  inherited  his  father's  eye  for  a  good  deal  and  just 

went  galloping  off. 

S.  Zellerbach:    Well,  Isadore  was  the  real  genius  in  terms  of  building  the  business. 

Anthony,  of  course,  was  much  more  conservative.   He  started  with  nothing 
and  became  a  peddler,  so  he  had  a  much  smaller  outlook  on  the  potential 
of  the  business. 
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Morris:  Well,  let's  see.  I  have  a  date  here  for  him.   1 911 . 

S.  Zellerbach:    That's  the  year  he  died. 

Morris:  Yes.  But  wouldn't  he  have  been  involved  in  the  first  small  acquisitions  that 

then  led  to  consolidation? 

S.  Zellerbach:    I  doubt  it.  From  everything  I  heard,  my  grandfather  was  the  one 
responsible  for  building  the  business.  It  was  not  Anthony. 

Morris:  The  published  record  has  him  coming  into  the  company  about  1888,  so 

he's  twenty-two  years  old.  That  seems  a  bit  old  for  that  time. 

S.  Zellerbach:    Isadore?  He  was  younger  than  twenty-two  when  he  came  to  the 
company.  He  went  to  high  school  and  that  was  it. 

Morris:  That  makes  more  sense. 

S.  Zellerbach:    He  didn't  go  to  college. 

Morris:  So  it  would  be  more  likely  that  he  went  into  work  with  his  father  when  he 

was  eighteen  or  nineteen? 

S.  Zellerbach:    At  the  oldest  eighteen,  I  would  say. 

Morris:  Right.  And  would  it  be  likely  that  he  worked  in  the  different  stores 

sweeping  and  counting  stock  and  things  like  that? 

S.  Zellerbach:    Knowing  my  grandfather,  he  was  probably  selling.   He  probably  did  the 
other,  too.  But  he  really  is  the  one  who  built  the  business. 

Morris:  When  did  he  get  to  the  point  where  he  was  buying  yachts  and  didn't  he 

have  a  winery,  too? 

S.  Zellerbach:    No,  no.  That  was  my  uncle.  There  were  two  of  us  who  had  wineries,  my 
uncle  and  myself.  My  grandfather  was  a  whiskey  drinker. 

Morris:  How  did  he  do  during  Prohibition? 

S.  Zellerbach:    He  did  fine.   He'd  take  the  yacht  down  to  Mexico  and  buy  whatever  he 
wanted,   [laughter]  But  he  never  was  a  bootlegger. 

Morris:  Did  you  go  sailing  on  the  Janidore  at  all? 

S.  Zellerbach:    Oh,  yes.  As  a  kid,  we  used  to  go  every  summer.  We'd  go  to  San  Diego 
and  they'd  pick  us  up  in  San  Diego  and  then  we'd  go  down  to  Ensenada 
and  along  the  coast  of  Mexico.  That  was  a  beautiful  boat. 
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Morris: 


How  did  he  come  by  it? 


S.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


He  had  it  built  on  the  Great  Lakes.  I  think  it  was  the  Union  Boat  Works. 
have  ali  of  the  history  of  that.  I  even  have  a  set  of  plans  for  the  boat 
somewhere. 

Tell  me  again,  on  the  tape  recorder,  who  is  it  that  now  owns  it? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Otto  Marx  of  the  toy  business,  New  York.  I  wouldn't  swear  he  owns  it 

today  because  it  has  been  a  number  of  years  since  I  talked  with  him  and 
he  wanted  to  know  if  we  wanted  to  buy  it  back. 


Morris: 

S.  Zellerbach: 

Morris: 

S.  Zellerbach: 

Morris: 

S.  Zellerbach: 

Morris: 

S.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


Right,  but  the  last  I  had  come  across  was  that  it  had  gone  into  World  War 
II. 

The  army.  It  was  army  headquarters  for  the  Alaska  command. 
Bill  said  he  thought  that  it  was  probably  the  general's  quarters. 

Exactly.  I  mean,  Alaska  doesn't  have  roads  between  the  cities,  or  it 
certainly  didn't.  So  they  would  go  from  place  to  place  on  the  boat,  or 
yacht,  or  ship  as  the  case  may  be. 

Which  of  the  family  stories  appealed  to  you  most,  have  stuck  with  you? 
You  said  your  grandmother- 

I  heard  things  from  my  grandmother  and  my  father.  I  heard  things  from 
old  employees  of  the  paper  business.  I  can't  attribute  any  particular  thing 
I've  told  you  to  any  one  person.  If  I  can,  I'll  tell  you. 

How  about  the  old  employees? 

Everything  from  salesmen  who  had  been  there  since  they  were  seventeen 
years  old  until  they  retired-in  those  days  they  didn't  have  sixty-five 
retirement,  some  of  them  would  go  to  seventy.  When  I  first  went  to  work 
there  between  high  school  and  going  in  the  navy,  and  that  was  in  1 944,   I 
worked  in  the  mail  room  and  I  met  a  lot  of  these  old-timers  there. 

In  fact,  the  Chinese  still  were  running  lotteries  in  those  days.  They 
would  come  into  the  rest  room  twice  a  day  with  their  little  pieces  of  paper 
and  their  ink  sticks,  and  take  bets.  We  used  to  make  a  special  paper  for 
them.  It  was  called  slack-sized  newsprint.  Slack-sized  meaning  not  too 
much  sizing  in  it  because  they  use  a  water-based  ink  so  you  wanted  the 
paper  to  absorb  the  ink  and  the  water.  If  you  tried  it  on  a  modern  sheet 
of  paper,  it  would  not  take  the  water  well. 

There  was  enough  Chinese  lottery  business  to  be  worth  making  special 
paper? 
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S.  Zellerbach:    Oh,  yes.  It  was  a  big  business  in  this  town.  That  was  in  the  1940s.  This 
town  was  still  pretty  wide-open  in  the  1940s.  Navy  town,  army  town, 
anything  you  want  town.  Merchant  marines. 


Morris: 


But  somehow  Chinese  lottery  has  a  very  quaint  nineteenth  century  ring  to 
it.  Other  special  papers  that  you  remember? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Oh,  good  grief. 

Morris:  That  particularly  intrigued  you  as  a  young  fellow? 

S.  Zellerbach:    No,  not  really.  Most  of  what  we  made  were  very  standard  papers  in  those 
days,  and  mainly  what  they  call  now  industrial  grades,  which  means 
wrapping  papers.  They  were  called  coarse  papers  versus  fine  papers;  fine 
papers  meaning  papers  you  print  on  or  write  on. 

The  story  I  heard  about  why  we  used  to  keep  the  rolls  of  wrapping 
paper  in  the  basement  at  Battery  Street  was  it  has  a  concrete  floor  and 
you  could  keep  it  damp.  To  this  day,  they  sell  paper  by  the  pound,  and 
granddad  wanted  to  be  sure  the  humidity  was  high  so  that  it  weighed 
more.  A  perfectly  acceptable  trade  practice  in  those  days,   [chuckles]  Plus 
if  paper  gets  too  dry,  it  rips  and  cracks.  But  in  his  case  I  think  he  went  a 
little  overboard,  like  a  supermarket  putting  mist  on  the  vegetables  they  sell 
by  the  pound. 


Morris: 


Product  Innovations:  Interfolded  Towels  and  Cellophane 

One  of  the  things  that  caught  my  eye  is  that  the  company  seemed  to  have 
a  very  large  piece  of  the  newsprint  market  in  the- 


S.  Zellerbach:    It  did  have  the  biggest  part  of  it  by  far,  because  we  were  so  early  in  the 

manufacturing  business  along  the  Pacific  Coast.  Paper  is  bulky,  therefore 
expensive  to  ship.  At  one  point,  we  controlled  outrageous  percentages  of 
the  total  market  in  not  only  newsprint,  but  all  of  what  we  call  consumer 
products  today:  toilet  tissue,  towels,  napkins.  All  of  the  sanitary  service- 
type  papers.  National  Paper  Products  was  the  first  company  to  make 
interfolded  towels.  The  guy  who  invented  them,  my  grandfather  came 
across,  evidently  very  close  to  the  Zellerbach  Paper  Company. 

[end  tape  4,  side  a] 
[begin  tape  4,  side  b] 

S.  Zellerbach:    No,  I  don't  recall  his  name.  But  he  lived  down  the  block  from  the 

Zellerbach  Paper  Company  in  San  Francisco.  I  think  he  was  on  Jackson 
Street. 
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Morris: 


So  rather  than  buy  his  patent  or  whatnot  it  was  easier  just  to  buy  the 
company? 


S.  Zellerbach:    I  guess  he  bought  the  patent  and  the  guy  and  the  company  and 
everything  else.  It  was  just  one  little  loft  manufacturing  business. 

My  granddad  was  responsible  for,  as  far  as  I  know,  introducing  two 
very  major  products.  One  was  the  interfolded  paper  towel  and  the  other 
was  cellophane. 


Morris: 


Really? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Yes,  he  introduced  cellophane,  which  was  originally  made  in  France,  to 
the  United  States. 


Morris: 


S.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


How  had  he  managed  to  come  across  cellophane? 

In  Europe.  He  was  travelling  in  Europe,  I  guess.  I  don't  know  the  details, 
but  I  know  he  introduced  cellophane  into  the  country.  I  haven't  the 
foggiest  notion  when.  Probably  somewhere  around  World  War  I.  Probably 
after. 

See  cellophane,  which  most  people  don't  know,  was  the  first 
transparent  packaging  material.  I  mean,  we  didn't  have  plastics.   Even 
when  I  grew  up  we  didn't  have  plastics.  Cellophane  is  made  from  pulp. 
The  same  process  is  used  to  make  cellophane  that  is  used  to  make  rayon 
that  is  used  to  make  nitrocellulose  which  is  used  for  explosives.  My 
granddad,  with  a  fellow  named  Mills,  Billy  Mills,  started  a  company  named 
Rayonier,  Incorporated,  to  make  what  they  call  dissolving  pulps  to  make 
these  products.  The  first  company  I  ever  worked  for  when  I  was  fifteen 
years  old,  I  worked  for  Rayonier  in  Sheldon,  Washington  in  the  research 
lab  as  a  lab  assistant.  Rayonier  ultimately  was  bought  by  ITT  and  they  still 
run  that  operation. 

Is  dissolving  pulp  a  different  process  than  the  pulp  that  goes  into 
newsprint? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Into  paper.  It  is  a  much  finer  pulp  because  it  is  used  for  dissolving  so  it 
has  to  be  absolutely  perfectly  clean.  Newspaper  is  made  in  great  part 
from  the  ground  wood  which  has  all  of  the  junk  in  It.  That's  why  it 
discolors  so  quickly.  This  type  of  paper  is  made  from  1 00  percent 
chemical  pulp  or,  let's  say,  reclaimed  chemical  pulp,  recycled  papers,  and 
new  fiber.  Dissolving  pulp  has  to  be  cleaner  than  this. 


Morris: 


All  new  materials? 


S.  Zellerbach:    It  has  to  be.  I  guess  they  could,  with  today's  refining  processes,  use 
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recycled  to  make  dissolving  pulp,  but  it  has  to  be  clean,  otherwise  if  you 
put  clear  nail  polish  on  it  wouldn't  be  clear.  If  you  made  white  cloth  from 
rayon,  it  wouldn't  be  white. 

Morris:  And  rayon  was  the  first  synthetic  fiber? 

S.  Zellerbach:    The  first  synthetic  fiber,  exactly. 

Morris:  That's  a  fascinating  variation  from  the  same  process,  that  you  could  make 

such  totally  different  things. 

S.  Zellerbach:    This  was  so  typical  of  my  granddad,  starting  Rayonier.   It  became  one  of 
the  largest  dissolving  pulp  manufacturers  in  this  country.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  still  own  the  stock  in  ITT  thanks  to  my  granddad,   [laughter]   Really. 

Diversification 

S.  Zellerbach:    He  did  a  lot  of  things.  A  lot  of  that  doesn't  show  up  anywhere. 
Morris:  That's  why  I'm  here. 

S.  Zellerbach:    Pabco  does,  as  I  recall. 
Morris:  Yes.  And  Floriston? 

S.  Zellerbach:  Oh,  Floriston  Paper  and  Pulp?  That  was  in  the  Sierras.  That  ended  up 
belonging  to  Pabco  as  I  recall.  Paraffine  Board  Company. 

Morris:  Yes,  which  became  Fibreboard  Products. 

S.  Zellerbach:    Yes,  Pabco  joined  with  my  granddad.  Pabco  belonged  to  the  Shainwald 
family  who  lived  right  over  here  on  Jackson  Street,  and  they  were 
manufacturers  of  cardboard  for  making  boxes  before  corrugating  was 
invented,  roofing  materials,  paint,  all  of  that  sort  of  stuff. 

Pabco  and  my  granddad  started  Fibreboard.  And  Fibreboard  today,  of 
course,  has  no  relationship  to  what  it  was  in  those  days. 

Morris:  The  finding  aid  listing  for  Paraffine  Paint  Company  includes  Precision 

Electrotype,  Glass  Containers,  and  Nevada  Silica  Sands.  So  that's  off  into 
a  whole  different  kind  of  product. 

S.  Zellerbach:  I  remember  the  old  Glass  Container  operation.  As  far  as  I  remember,  it 
was  in  Antioch.  I  think  I'm  right,  but  I'm  not  positive.  They  made  glass 
containers  and  I  believe  Hunt  bought  them. 

Morris:  Just  as  a  totally  separate  business? 
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S.  Zellerbach:    As  a  totally  separate  business. 
Morris:  Because  it  seemed  profitable? 

S.  Zellerbach:    Exactly,  and  no  one  else  was  making  glass,  I  guess.  He  was  an 

incredible  man,  he  really  was,  my  granddad,  absolutely  an  incredible  man. 
I  mean,  Rayonier,  Fibreboard,  Zellerbach;  he  had  his  finger  in  everything. 

Family  and  Friends 

S.  Zellerbach:    He  made  every  one  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  rich.  None  of  them  were 
ever  worth  a  dang  except  him  and  he  was  the  only  one  that  had  male 
issue. 

Morris:  How  many  brothers  and  sisters  were  there? 

S.  Zellerbach:    There  were  eight  children  all  together. 
Morris:  And  Isadore  supported  them  all? 

S.  Zellerbach:    Yes,  he  did.  I  can  name  them  for  you  and  I  hope  to  God  I'm  right  that  it 
was  eight,  maybe  it  was  seven.  There  were  three  girls;  then  Jake  was  the 
oldest,  Isadore  was  the  second-l  should  have  my  family  tree-l  believe 
Henry  was  three,  there  was  Pete,  and  Arthur  who  they  called  Barney,  he 
was  the  wild  man.  That's  five,  isn't  it?  So  there  were  eight  children. 
There  were  three  girls,  the  eldest  was  Hazel,  Bella-I'm  drawing  a  blank  on 
number  three,  oh  that's  terrible.  Hazel  Platt,  Bella  Cross-anyway,  I'll  think 
of  it,  but  I  knew  all  three  of  them. 

Morris:  They  were  all  still  around  when  you  were  a  boy? 

S.  Zellerbach:    As  a  young  man  even.  They  all  tend  to  be  long-lived. 

Morris:  And  the  family  all  spent  a  lot  of  time  together? 

S.  Zellerbach:    Henry  used  to  live  right  here,  in  the  next  block,  in  a  brick  house  which  is 
still  there.  Henry  had  three  daughters. 

Morris:  And  they  all  worked  for  various  pieces  of  this  empire  that  Isadore  was 

collecting? 

S.  Zellerbach:    The  men  did,  not  the  women.  Henry  used  to  be  the  expert,  though  he 
was  pretty  much  useless  but  at  least  he  worked,  on  the  forms  they  used 
to  make  newspaper  plates. 

Morris:  Oh,  for  printing  newspapers? 
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S.  Zellerbach:    For  printing  newspapers.  What  they  did  was  they  set  type.  In  those  days 
it  was  set  either  by  hand  or  by  linotype,  and  it's  flat.  Then  you  put  this 
mat  on  top  of  it  and  you  put  a  lot  of  pressure  on  it  like  in  a  press,  and  the 
type  goes  into  the  face  of  this  special  paper.  Then  they  round  the  paper 
and  then  pour  lead  into  it.  That's  how  they  got  their  cylindrical  type  for 
newspapers. 

Morris:  To  fit  onto  the  presses? 

S.  Zellerbach:    Exactly. 


Morris: 


It  must  have  been  very  sturdy  paper  to  take  the  hot  lead. 


S.  Zellerbach:    It's  like  a  heavy  chip  board.  That's  how  Precision  Electrotype  came  along, 
because  they  needed  the  etching  facility. 


Morris: 


S.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


Your  brother  said  that  he  recalls  there  being  a  number  of  background 
conversations  with  the  U.S.  Attorney  about  restraint  of  trade. 

Oh,  I  wouldn't  doubt  that,  but  of  course  that  didn't  happen  really  until  later 
years.   It  wasn't  an  issue  for  Isadore.  We  had  no  trade  laws.  The  first 
antitrust  law,  I  think,  was  not  before  1 91 4  or  1 91 5.  And  that  was  for  the 
conglomerates,  real  true  monopolies.  They  could  care  less  about  Isadore 
Zellerbach  in  San  Francisco. 

How  about  the  Schwabachers  who  were  also  involved  in  the  paper 
business  around  the  turn  of  the  century? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Schwabacher  was  in  the  stationery  business,  Fleishhacker  was  in  paper 
boxes. 

Morris:  I  see.  Now,  were  they  rivals  or-? 

S.  Zellerbach:    No,  they  were  customers  and/or  Fleishhacker  was  a  supplier.  I  remember 
buying  boxes  from  Fleishhacker  and  reselling  them  to  the  Zellerbach 
Paper  Company.  I  know  the  families  did  business  with  each  other  for 
years.  I  don't  know  what  the  total  relationships  were. 


Morris: 


Business  Contacts:  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Merger 

Friends,  all?  Was  the  Jewish  community  of  a  size  where  you  knew 
everybody  in  town? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Oh,  yes.  Absolutely.  All  of  the  old  German  Jews  definitely  knew  each 
other  and  did  business  with  each  other. 
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Morris: 


I  can  tell  you  a  quick  story  about  that.  The  two  major  banks,  other 
than  Bank  of  America  in  town,  were  Crocker  and  Wells  Fargo.  Our 
biggest  competitor  in  the  paper  business  was  Blake,  Moffit,  and  Towne. 
J.K.  Moffit  was  on  the  board  of  Crocker  Bank  and  so  Blake,  Moffit,  and 
Towne  had  all  of  their  paper  business  and  the  biggest  part  of  that,  of 
course,  was  safety  paper  for  making  checks  and  other  legal-type 
documents.  The  Zellerbachs'  relationship  was  with  Wells  Fargo  because 
that  was  the  Hellman  family,  and  also  with-you  know,  we  can  go  off  on  all 
kinds  of  tangents  here,  but  my  Uncle  Joe,  my  grandmother's  brother  J.Y. 
Baruh  ran  the  Zellerbach  Paper  Company  down  in  Los  Angeles.  And  he 
was  involved  with  another  Hellman  bank  called  Farmer's  and  Merchant's 
Bank  which  became  Security  Bank,  and  Security  merged  with  Pacific 
National  from  San  Francisco  and  became  Security  Pacific,  and  now,  as 
you  know,  is  part  of  Bank  of  America. 

I  mean,  there  is  another  interesting  story  on  how  my  granddad  got 
paper  business.  The  state  printer  is  a  very  big  printer.  For  many,  many 
years  until  really  in  my  time  in  the  paper  business,  the  state  printer  printed 
all  of  the  textbooks  in  the  state  of  California.  So  my  granddad,  and  I'm 
sure  my  dad  would  never  admit  this  or  my  uncle  would  never  admit  it  but 
I'm  sure  that  exactly  what  happened-my  uncle  was  a  Republican  and  my 
dad  was  a  Democrat. 

By  principle  or  because  it  was  a  good  thing? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Well,  I  think  because  of  my  granddad.  The  way  it  worked  was,  when  the 
state  was  under  a  Democratic  administration,  my  father  was  up  in 
Sacramento,  and  when  it  was  under  a  Republican  administration,  my  uncle 
was  up  in  Sacramento.  So  we  always  had  most  of  the  business  of  the 
state  printer. 


Morris: 


Tell  me  about  Uncle  Joe. 


S.  Zellerbach:    J.Y.  Baruh?  Oh,  yes.  He  was  my  grandmother's  brother,  and  my 

granddad  hired  him  as  a  young  guy,  sent  him  to  Los  Angeles,  and  he 
started  the  paper  business  down  there. 


Morris: 


And  then  there  was  Louis  Bloch,  who  also  seems  to  have  been  important 
in  the  company's  history. 


S.  Zellerbach:    Louis  Bloch  was  Crown  Willamette. 

Morris:  It  was  he  and  Isadore  who  concocted  the  merger? 

S.  Zellerbach:    Well,  the  side  I  always  got,  which  obviously  there  was  great  disagreement 
about,  was  that  Crown  Willamette  somehow  in  the  1 920s  was  not  in  good 
shape  and  that  the  merger  was  at  the  behest  of  my  grandfather  who  was 
basically  Louis  Bloch's  major  customer.  The  story  was  that  Louis  Bloch 
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was  not  that  competent  compared  to  my  grandfather,  and  he  really  wasn't 
because  I  knew  both  of  them-l  knew  Louis  longer  because  he  lived 
longer. 

Morris:  The  version  that  has  come  down  in  the  various  company  publications  is 

that  they  were  off  in  Europe  on  a  grand  tour  together  and  your  granddad 
said  to  Louis,  "Why  don't  we  merge  the  companies  and  let  the  young 
fellows  run  it?" 

S.  Zellerbach:    That's  a  possibility.  That  sounds  good.  But  I  don't  know.  In  the  back  of 
my  head  I  have  the  fact  that  things  were  not  that  good  at  Crown 
Willamette  and  it  was  an  ideal  merger  for  Crown  Willamette.  Louis  ended 
up  as  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

Morris:  Okay,  and  who  was  president? 

S.  Zellerbach:    My  granddad  and  then  my  uncle.  I  don't  know  if  you  ever  saw  that  statue 
in  the  lobby  of  1  Bush  St.,  the  girl  running  like  this  [gestures]?  Well,  they 
used  to  call  her,  facetiously,  Olive  Oyl  and  said  that  she  was  erected  in 
memory  of  Louis  Bloch  who  used  to  chase  the  secretaries  around  the 
desk,  trying  to  pinch  them,   [laughter] 


Employee  Activities:  A  Refugee  Chemist 

Morris:  There  is  a  photograph  of  Louis  looking  very  distinguished  in  a  wonderful 

pamphlet  called  'Years  of  Paper,  Crown  Zellerbach  Day  at  Treasure  Island, 
Aprils,  1939." 

S.  Zellerbach:    As  I  remember,  Tears  of  Paper"  that  book  had  a  picture  of  my  granddad 
on  the  cover. 

Morris:  The  Treasure  Island  pamphlet  has  a  picture  of  the  World's  Fair  on  the 

cover. 

S.  Zellerbach:    Yes,  I  remember  that. 

Morris:  And  the  picture  that  I  treasure  of  your  granddad  includes  the  painting  that 

you  have  over  your  mantle. 

S.  Zellerbach:    Yes,  of  the  Janidore. 

Morris:  Now,  was  that  photo  taken  on  a  birthday? 

S.  Zellerbach:    I  remember  this  photo  of  my  granddad.  Okay,  I  give  up.  I  think  this  must 
have  been  a  separate  publication. 

Morris:  They  may  have  pinched  the  title  is  what  you  are  saying? 
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S.  Zellerbach:    There  was  one  called  that  you  have  more  than  one  copy  of  because  I 
gave  them  to  you,  with  a  picture  of  my  granddad  on  his  seventy-fifth 
birthday  on  the  cover. 

Morris:  Did  you  go  to  this  Crown  Zellerbach  day? 

S.  Zellerbach:    I've  never  seen  this  pamphlet.  Oh,  I  went  to  the  fair.  I  was  a  kid  and  I 
took  pictures  there,  thousands  of  pictures.  I  probably  still  have  some  of 
them.  Oh,  the  World's  Fair  was  wonderful,  especially  when  you  were 
young. 

Morris:  This  Crown  Zellerbach  day  at  Treasure  Island  included,  amongst  other 

things,  a  reference  to  Roland  Farrell  and  the  Zellerbach  Paper  Company 
glee  club. 

S.  Zellerbach:    Yes,  Roland  Farrell  was  a  salesman.  That's  before  my  time.  I  was  just  a 
kid  then. 

Morris:  But  did  the  glee  club  continue  in  the  annals  of-? 

S.  Zellerbach:    Not  that  I  recall.  They  had-and  you  have  pictures  of  that,  too,  because  I 
gave  you  those-they  had  an  employee  organization  called  the  Repap 
Club,  which  is  "paper"  spelled  backwards  [laughter]  and  they  were 
responsible  for  all  of  the  parties  and  events.  One  can  easily  assume  that 
the  glee  club  was  part  of  the  Repap  Club. 

Morris:  Does  history  record  when  the  Repap  Club  was  organized? 

S.  Zellerbach:    No,  I  don't  recall. 

Morris:  It  was  there  when  you  got  there? 

S.  Zellerbach:    Oh,  it  didn't  exist  when  I  got  there.  Then  it  was  the  Zellco  Club  or 
whatever.  It  was  no  longer  called  the  Repap  Club. 

Morris:  Okay,  we  started  with  you  at  age  fifteen.  What  were  you  doing  at  age 

fifteen  up  there  at  Rayonier? 

S.  Zellerbach:    I  was  working  as  a  lab  assistant.  There  was  a  reason  for  that,  too.  My 
father  brought  a  young  man  over  here  from  Austria  named  Otto 
Goldschmidt,  who  lives  in  Sheldon,  Washington.  Otto  was  a  chemist  and 
he  lived  with  us  prior  to  World  War  II.  He  finished  his  doctoral  thesis  at 
Cal.  While  he  lived  with  us,  it  was  Otto  who  taught  me  how  to  do  my  own 
photographic  work  and  started  my  true  interest  in  chemistry. 

Then,  when  I  was  fifteen,  I  went  up  to  Sheldon,  Washington;  Otto 
was  there  with  his  mother,  he  was  not  yet  married,  and  I  worked  as  a  lab 


assistant.  Otto  was  one  of  their  research  chemists  in  their  research 
department  of  Rayonier. 

Morris:  Could  I  ask  if  he  was  a  refugee? 

S.  Zellerbach:    Oh,  yes.  He  was  a  Jew  from  Austria.   Hitler  helped  get  him  over  here. 

Morris:  Right,  and  your  father  and  uncle  saw  to  it  that  he  got  safely  to  the  United 

States? 

S.  Zellerbach:    My  father  had  him  come  live  with  us;  he  provided  his  transportation  and 
everything.  Now,  how  my  father  got  onto  Otto,  I  don't  know,  but  he  did  at 
least  get  one  intelligent  young  Jew  out  of  Austria.  Otto  is  still  alive;  his 
wife  died  last  year. 

Morris:  And  his  own  professional  career  was  with  Rayonier? 

S.  Zellerbach:    He  was  with  Rayonier.  He  retired  a  number  of  years  ago. 


Morris: 


S.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


William  and  Stephen  in  the  Zellerbach  Paper  Company 

Did  you  use  your  interest  in  chemistry  in  the  company  at  all? 

No,  my  original  intent  was  to  become  a  chemist,  that's  why  I  went  to 
Swarthmore.   I  finished  my  first  semester  of  my  junior  year  and  decided  I 
wasn't  going  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in  a  laboratory,   [laughter]   I 
came  out  to  Cal  and  finished  Cal  in  one  year  because  they  gave  me  so 
many  credits  at  Cal  that  Swarthmore  didn't  give  me  credits  for.  Like  Cal 
gives  you  credit  for  lab  work,  Swarthmore  doesn't.  Cal  gave  me  credit  for 
my  navy  training,  which  Swarthmore  didn't.  So  I  finished  in  political 
science.  The  only  reason  for  that  is  a  professor  I  had  at  Swarthmore 
came  out  to  Cal,  his  name  was  Leslie  Lipson,  and  I  was  a  great  admirer  of 
his  mind,  and  I  was  fascinated  by  political  science,  so  I  went  into  it. 

So  how  did  that  relate  to  your  career  with  Crown  Zellerbach? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Not  at  all  because  I  was  in  the  sales  end  of  the  business,  or  marketing  as 
they  call  it  now.  We  used  to  call  it  merchandising;  we  now  call  it 
marketing. 


Morris: 


Neither  you  nor  your  brother  were  interested  in  the  other  dimensions  of 
the  company? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Well,  my  brother  started  out  at  Crown  Zellerbach.  They  had  him  go 

through  all  of  the  various  divisions  in  manufacturing  and  such,  but  then  I 
think  honestly  that  my  dad  wanted  to  protect  my  brother  because  of  the 
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Morris: 


incursion  of  basically  a  professional  management  group  so  he  put  my 
brother  in  charge  of  the  Zellerbach  Paper  Company. 

And  were  you  in  marketing  in  Zellerbach  Paper  Company? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Only  in  Zellerbach  Paper  Company.   I  was  never  involved  at  Crown 

Zellerbach.  I  started  out  in  the  warehouse  as  a  member  of  ILWU  Local 
Six,  temporary.  That  was  in  1 951 ,  and  we  had  sales  training  classes  like 
once  a  week  and  the  rest  of  the  week  we  worked.  They  put  me  on  the 
road. 

"On  the  road"  meaning  I  had  downtown  San  Francisco  and  the 
Portrero  District  with  a  very  long  list  of  customers  and  I  was  told,  "You  can 
call  on  anyone  but  someone  on  this  list." 


Morris: 


Anyone  but  someone  on  this  list? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Yes.  In  plain  language,  anyone  who  wasn't  buying  from  us  I  was  entitled 
to  call  on. 


Morris: 


You  should  expand  the  client  list? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Right.  I'm  very  proud,  in  one  year  they  had  to  split  my  territory  in  two.  I 

brought  a  lot  of  business  in.  And  I  had  more  dang  fun  doing  it.   I  called  in 
the  Tenderloin;  I  could  tell  you  lots  of  stories  about  that. 


Morris: 


What  kinds  of  paper  products  were  you 
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S.  Zellerbach:    Everything.  I  sold  everything,  i  sold  all  of  the  wrapping  papers,  I  sold 
duplicating  papers;  anything  that  people  wanted.  I  sold  lamps. 


Morris: 


S.  Zellerbach: 


Lamps? 

Lamps.  We  represented  General  Electric  and  we  sold  lamps,   [laughter] 
Everyone  uses  lamps,  everyone  uses  paper.  When  I  first  got  into  the 
business,  we  sold  Lionel  trains,  we  sold  pots  and  pans,  we  sold-.  All  of 
this  was  left  over  from  World  War  II. 

During  World  War  II,  anyone  would  buy  anything  they  could  from 
anyone.  As  a  result,  Zellerbach  Paper  Company  sold  almost  everything 
but  paper.  When  I  first  went  into  the  business,  I  was  selling  bias  tape, 
needles  and  thread-it  you  owned  a  variety  store,  I  could  basically  supply 
your  entire  variety  store.  These  various  products  proliferated  in  our 
catalog  during  World  War  II  because  we  were  such  a  big  distributor  and 
we  could  get  them,  so  we  sold  them.  You  could  sell  anything  you  wanted, 
anything  you  could  get,  during  World  War  II.  I  mean,  Sacramento  Division 
was  selling  tires! 
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[end  tape  4,  side  b] 
[begin  tape  5,  side  a] 

S.  Zellerbach:    The  theory  was  sand  in  a  bucket  of  gravel.  You  have  a  bucket  full  of 
gravel  and  you  can  pour  sand  in  it;  the  sand  goes  between  the  spaces. 
In  plain  language,  you  can  have  all  of  these  other  products  filling  in 
around  the  paper  business,  because  you  are  going  to  go  call  on  variety 
stores,  you  are  going  to  go  call  on  drug  stores,  you  are  going  to  call  on 
department  stores,  and  they  all  use  various  of  these  products.  The  point  I 
was  trying  to  make  is,  in  the  long  run  it  doesn't  work  because  you  are 
trying  to  be  too  many  things  to  too  many  people.  So  over  the  years, 
especially  the  years  I  was  there,  these  products  were  all  weeded  out. 

Morris:  Was  this  a  function  of  the  professional  management? 

S.  Zellerbach:    No,  of  our  merchandising  departments  or  marketing  departments.  We 
went  really  back  to  specializing  in  what  we  knew  best,  which  was  selling 
paper.  We  were  the  largest  supplier  of  school  supplies  in  the  West. 

Morris:  To  school  districts? 

S.  Zellerbach:    No,  no.  The  variety  stores  and  markets  who  sell  binder  paper  and  binders 
and  Pee-Chee  portfolios  and  pens  and  pencils--we  always  did  that,  that's 
part  of  the  business.  We  became  over  the  years,  until  the  company  was 
sold,  the  largest  wholesale  distributor  of  stationery  products,  including 
furniture.  But  you  see,  that  all  fits  into  the  paper  business,  that  is  a  natural 
fit  where  custard  cups  and  tumblers  and  bias  tape  and  thread  and 
needles  were  not.  That  all  disappeared. 


Morris: 


Were  these  ideas  developed  by  your  uncle  and  your  dad? 


S.  Zellerbach:  The  merchandising?  No,  not  when  I  was  involved  in  the  business.  These 
were  basically  developed  by  the  people  in  the  Zellerbach  Paper  Company 
in  the  merchandising  departments. 

There  were  three  departments:  what  they  call  resale,  which  was  all 
of  these  odds  and  ends  including  school  supplies  and  things  like  that, 
stationery;  industrial  papers  which  are  your  wrapping  papers,  packaging 
materials,  etcetera;  and  then  the  printing  papers  department,  which  was 
the  one  I  ended  up  running  at  the  end  of  my  career  there. 

Morris:  Are  there  any  other  of  your  grandfather's  mottoes  to  live  by  that  we 

should--? 

S.  Zellerbach:    Oh,  good  grief,   [laughter]  You  have  to  really  be  talking  about  things 
before  you  think  of  them.  Well,  I  can  think  of  a  few  that  I  still  use,  "No 
one's  ever  been  criticized  for  making  a  profit  nor  for  making  money  too 
slowly." 
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Morris: 


Now  that's  an  interesting  one. 


S.  Zellerbach:    Well,  I  think  it's  because  of  the  converse.  It's  very  easy  to  lose  money 
and  no  one  says  you  have  to  make  money  quickly  as  long  as  you  are 
making  money.  My  own  example  of  that  is,  I  have  a  publishing  company, 
McCutcheon  Publishing,  in  Berkeley  which  as  of  next  June  I  will  have 
been  involved  with  for  thirty  years.  It  wasn't  until  four  years  ago  we 
actually  started  making  money,  [laughter]  Over  the  years  we  would  make 
five  cents  one  year  and  then  we'd  lose  five  cents  the  next  year.  But  now 
we  are  actually  making  real  money  each  year  and  we're  paying  off  debt 
and  keeping  all  of  our  accounts  current.  We've  always  paid  our  bills; 
sometimes  very  slowly,  but  we've  always  paid  them. 


Morris: 


I  have  a  1 972  article  about  you  that  I  found  in  my  files.  It's  got  some  nice 
family  tales. 


S.  Zellerbach:    Okay,  let  me  read  it  when  we  are  through.  How  late  do  you  want  to  stay? 
It's  almost  five. 


Morris: 


Right.  I  thought  we  probably  would  have  pretty  much  drained  your  brain 
in  another  half  an  hour  or  forty-five  minutes? 


S.  Zellerbach:    As  you  wish.  All  I  can  tell  you  is  drinking  time  is  six  o'clock,   [laughter] 

Morris:  Okay,  that  sounds  like  a  good  target.   I  wouldn't  want  to  interfere  with 

your  schedule. 


Morris: 


J.D.  and  Harold  Zellerbach's  Role  in  Company  and  Public  Affairs 

I  would  like  to  ask  about  your  dad  and  your  uncle,  too.   How  did  they 
divide  up  the  company  responsibilities?  They  seem  to  have  been 
expected  to  go  into  the  family  business. 


S.  Zellerbach:    Oh,  yes,  as  I  was.  My  brother  was  the  only  one  that  made  it  a  career.  I 
was  there,  but,  boy,  I  saw  the  writing  on  the  wall.  I  used  to  try  to  talk  my 
brother  out  of  there,  too.  Of  course,  he  was  true  blue  and  loyal.   My 
brother's  always  been  the  good  kid  in  the  family. 


Morris: 


It  would  have  been  hard  on  your  dad  if  both  of  you  had- 


S.  Zellerbach:    Had  left.  My  dad  wasn't  so  upset  when  I  left  because  my  dad  and  I  were 
more  alike  than  my  brother  and  my  dad.  So  as  a  result,  my  brother  got 
along  with  my  father  very  well  and  I  used  to  fight  with  him  constantly. 
That  does  happen. 


Morris: 


How  did  Harold  and  J.D.  get  along  together? 
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S.  Zellerbach:    Fairly  well.  It's  like  my  brother  and  I  get  along  well  except  when  it  comes 
to  making  business  decisions.  My  brother  thinks  I'm  a  wild  hare  because 
my  brother  is  very  conservative.  I  think  the  relationship  between  my  uncle 
and  my  father  was  very  much  the  same  as  my  brother  and  myself.  My 
uncle  was  very  conservative,  a  relatively  shy  person,  and  my  father  was 
the  salesman,  as  I  have  always  been  a  salesman. 

Morris:  They  both  seemed  to  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  out  in  the 

community.  Your  uncle  went  into  politics,  I  assume,  which  is  how  he 
became  ambassador? 

S.  Zellerbach:    Well,  he  originally  was  involved  with  the  World  Labor  Organization  which 
was  under  the  old  League  of  Nations.  Then  he  was  the  Marshall  Plan 
administrator  for  Italy  during  the  years  after  World  War  II.  He  lived  in  Italy 
then.  Then  he  was  appointed  by  Eisenhower  to  be  ambassador  to  Italy. 
So  that  is  his  evolution. 

Morris:  Was  he  active  in  the  Republican  party  here  in  California? 

S.  Zellerbach:    One  assumes  he  must  have  been,  but  not  that  I  knew  of.   I  mean,  he  must 
have  been  a  supporter,  obviously,  otherwise  you  don't  get  appointed  to 
anything. 

Morris:  That  was  my  assumption. 

S.  Zellerbach:  That  is  my  assumption,  too.  I  don't  know  firsthand. 

Morris:  He  was  quiet  about  whatever  he  did? 

S.  Zellerbach:  Yes. 

Morris:  Did  it  have  an  impact  on  the  company  that  he  was  off  doing  public-spirited 

things  for  years  at  a  time? 

S.  Zellerbach:    Oh,  I  guess  it  helped  the  company's  reputation,  but  I  don't  know. 

Companies  in  those  days,  in  the  '50s,  were  not  as  community-oriented  as 
they  are  today. 

Morris:  But  your  dad  was  already  into  the  San  Francisco  Art  Commission,  wasn't 

he? 

S.  Zellerbach:    He  was  on  the  Art  Commission  for  like  twenty-seven  years.  My  dad  was 
definitely  more  community-oriented. 

You  see,  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  both  my  uncle  and  my  dad  were 
more  involved  with  eleemosynary  organizations,  if  you  will,  was  because 
my  granddad  was  so  tight  in  terms  of  giving  money  to  anything. 
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Morris: 


If  you  came  up  to  my  granddad  on  the  street  and  said,  "Can  you 
give  me  five  hundred  bucks?"  he'd  give  it  to  you  and  he'd  take  a  note, 
'You  owe  me  $500."  When  he  died  the  corporation,  thank  God,  had  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  those  notes  and  write  them  off.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  were  involved.  He  financed,  as  you  may  or  may 
not  be  aware,  numerous  organizations  in  this  community,  not  charitable 
ones,  but  business  organizations  that  became  good  customers.  Probably 
the  best  and  biggest  and  most  well-known  is  Sunset  magazine. 

How  had  he  gotten  to  know  the  Sunset  people  and  what  interested  him 
about  that? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Well,  during  the  Depression  they  were  a  fledgling  publication,  and  they 
obviously  had  no  money  and  they  needed  paper  in  order  to  put  the 
magazine  out.  So  in  essence  he  financed  them  with  paper.  And  I  will  say 
that  for  the  Lanes,  all  of  the  years  that  they  owned  the  magazine  they 
used  Crown  Zellerbach  coated  paper  to  publish  the  magazine;  they  were 
very  loyal  customers. 

Morris:  Why  do  you  say  he  was  tight  if  he  was  known  for- 

S.  Zellerbach:    But,  if  the  Boy  Scouts  came  to  him  and  wanted  money,  no.  If  the 

seminary  [?]  came  to  him  and  wanted  money,  no.  Do  you  see  what  I'm 
saying?  In  other  words,  charitable  organizations  didn't  get  money  from 
him.  He  didn't  give  money  to  the  University  of  California.  That's  almost 
heresy. 

Morris:  He  didn't  go  there. 

S.  Zellerbach:    I  know,  but  his  sons  did. 


Morris: 


S.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


S.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


And  they've  done  nobly  by  the  University. 

Yes,  but  that  was  thanks  to  taking  half  of  my  grandmother's  estate  and 
forming  the  Zellerbach  Family  Fund  which  my  father  then  used  to  seed  the 
funding  of  the  Zellerbach  theater. 

But  also  the  corporation  gave. 

Let  me  just  take  a  complete  different  example.  Take  the  Rockefeller 
family,  take  the  Ford  family,  the  first  generation.  Henry  Ford  was  the 
world's  greatest  tightwad.  But  look  what  they  did  with  the  money  that 
Henry  made,  they  formed  the  Ford  Foundation  which  I  guess  to  this  day  is 
still  the  largest  charitable  organization  in  the  country  in  terms  of  assets. 

It  certainly  has  made  its  mark  on  many  things. 
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S.  Zellerbach:    The  same  thing  with  Zellerbach  in  a  much  smaller  way.  My  granddad  was 
the  tightwad  when  it  came  to  supporting  anything  in  the  community.   My 
father  and  uncle,  and  I  really  give  my  father  most  of  the  credit  for  this, 
made  it  a  point  to  do  so.  Ask  Louise  Davies.  She,  to  this  day,  will  say 
that,  That  building  should  not  be  named  after  me,  it  should  be  named 
after  Harold  Zellerbach." 

Morris:  I  understand  your  father's  worked  very  hard  for  the  symphony  hall. 

S.  Zellerbach:    He  put  up  all  of  the  front  money  to  get  that  thing  going.  I  was  on  that 
original  board  until  I  got  in  a  big  fight  with  a  few  people. 

Morris:  The  acoustics  have  been  a  problem  at  Davies  Hall.  Did  you  have  any  idea 

that  the  sound  was  not  going  to  be  good  from  the  beginning? 

S.  Zellerbach:    I  could  have  guaranteed  it.  Zellerbach  Theater  at  Berkeley  is  a  wonderful 
theater:  it  has  good  acoustics,  comfortable  facilities  for  the  attendees, 
wonderful  backstage  facilities  in  terms  of  even  scenery  building.  A  fellow 
named  Vernon  DeMars  was  the  architect.  Vernon  DeMars  was  the  original 
architect  for  what  became  Davies  Hall,  but  because  of  the  politics 
Skidmore,  Owings  &  Merrill,  the  big,  big  outfit,  got  the  job.  That's  the 
point  at  which  I  got  out.  But  we  are  again  off  the  track. 

Morris:  But  the  way  a  corporation  and  its  family  can  become  part  of  the 

community  has  historical  importance.  The  German-Jewish  annals  that  I 
have  come  across  suggest  a  number  of  cases  where  a  group  of  people 
subscribed  and  all  chipped-in  together,  like  to  start  Mt.  Zion  hospital.  Did 
Isadore  have  any  interest  in- 

S.  Zellerbach:    Well,  look  what  they  are  trying  to  do  with  the  Giants  [to  keep  the  team  in 
San  Francisco  instead  of  being  sold  to  St.  Petersburg]!   [laughter] 
Starting  with  Walter  Shorenstein. 

Morris:  That  brings  me  to  another  little  thing  that  keeps  popping  up  in  local 

history  and  that  is  the  Blyth-Zellerbach  Committee? 

S.  Zellerbach:    Oh  God,  yes.  That  was  Charlie  Blyth  (remember  the  old  stock 

brokerage?)  and  my  uncle.  The  idea  there  was  to  take  out  all  of  the 
produce  and  light  manufacturing  and  everything  along  the  waterfront  on 
lower  Market  [Streetjand  develop  lower  Market  into  something  more 
meaningful.  That  is  how  the  Crown  Zellerbach  building  got  where  it  is  at  1 
Bush  St.  because  that  was  the  beginning  of  lower  Market.  It  was  the  first 
major  building  built  in  that  lower  Market  area  on  this  side  of  Market.  Of 
course,  you  had  Southern  Pacific  across  the  Street.  I  can  tell  you  a  funny 
story  about  that,  too. 

So  Blyth-Zellerbach  was  really  the  instigator  of  getting  that  whole 
area  redeveloped.  Golden  Gateway  is  where  Zellerbach  Paper  Company 
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was.  When  I  first  went  to  work,  that  was  all  produce  district  down  there 
and,  boy,  did  we  have  good  food.  Greasy  spoons  like  you  couldn't 
believe,  they  were  so  good.  They  don't  exist  any  more.  We  now  have 
yuppy  food. 


S.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


S.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


Food.  Wine,  and  Boating 

I  love  food.  I  do  a  lot  of  cooking.  Everyday  I  cook  because  I  love  to 
cook.  That's  how  I  got  in  the  wine  business;  I  like  good  food  and  I  like 
good  wine.  I  like  the  sybaritic  things  in  life.  And,  I'll  be  honest,  I'm  an 
aficionado  of  anything  to  do  with  developing  knowledge  in  preparing  good 
food  and  preparing  good  wine-well,  we  made  good  wine,  we  don't  any 
more. 

The  winery  was  in  the  Alexander  Valley  in  Sonoma  County,  wasn't  it? 

Yes.  I've  sold  it.  but  you  still  see  the  label  because  I  sold  the  wine 
business  so  they  still  use  my  name.  Anyway,  I've  lived  through  a  lot  of 
food  fads,  including  California  Cuisine.  I'm  sure  I'll  live  through  it.  It  will 
pass.  And  we'll  be  back  to  basic,  good  New  England  cuisine.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  a  good  pot  roast,  I  don't  care  what  anyone  says.  It's 
honest,  good  food.  And  to  me,  the  most  difficult  cuisine  to  prepare  is 
simple.  The  simpler  something  is,  the  harder  it  is  to  prepare.  And  that's 
why  I  think  this  whole  thing  of  mixing  five  or  six  different  things  on  the 
same  plate  that  don't  belong  together  is  just  dumb. 

So  Isadore  was  not  interested  in  doing  things  just  because  they  were 
enjoyable? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Isadore  was  interested  in  building  a  business.  Period.  That  yacht  was 
used  mainly  to  entertain  customers. 


Morris: 


But  it  sounded  as  if  he  would  take  out  the  customers  but  also,  if  there 
were  any  straggling  children  around,  he  would  take  them  aboard  too? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Oh,  yes. 


Morris: 


S.  Zellerbach: 


So  there  was  sort  of  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  people  on  board? 

A  very  miscellaneous  collection.  There  was  a  kid  who  used  to  walk  by  his 
berth  when  he  owned  the  Missilewhit  and  Isadore  took  him  aboard.  His 
name  was  Felix  Corn.  Isadore  put  him  to  work  at  the  Zellerbach  Paper 
Company;  he  was  on  the  sales  counter.  And  Felix  always  helped  my 
granddad  load  his  boats  with  their  supplies.  Then,  when  I  got  into 
boating,  Felix  used  to  help  me,  until  he  died.  That's  one  of  the  kids  you 
are  talking  about.  And  his  niece  is  married  to  our  vet  up  in  Healdsburg, 
believe  it  or  not. 
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History  Committee:  Headquarters  Buildings 

Morris:  Before  you  left  the  company,  you  did  get  involved,  I  believe,  in  the  history 

committee  that  was  set  up  in  '54? 

S.  Zellerbach:    One  of  my  great  frustrations  in  life.  In  preparation  for  the  company 

centennial  in  1 969-the  corporation  used  to  say  1 870,  but  I  always  said 
1 869  because  that's  when  Anthony  first  had  apprentices-!  wanted  them  to 
finance  a  history  of  the  company.  I  found  an  author  named  Cornell 
Laingle  who  is  a  historic-type  author  who  lives  up  in  the  Mother  Lode,  or 
did,  I  don't  know  if  he's  alive  today. 

I  retained  him  and  I  wanted  the  corporation  to  finance  his  work  on 
doing  a  history,  and  they  wouldn't  come  up  with  the  money.  The  only 
thing  you'll  find  in  all  of  the  stuff  I  sent  you  is  that  old  employees' 
newspaper  in  which  we  did  a  series  on  the  history  of  the  company.  And 
that's  it.  That  is  the  total  history  that  was  done  in  the  paper  company. 
These  people  just  didn't  give  a  damn,  frankly. 

Morris:  It  must  be  you  that  collected  the  material,  and  also  Alexander  Heron 

seems  to  have  been  interested.  There  are  about  two  feet  of  files  from  the 
history  committee  in  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Collection  in  The  Bancroft 
Library..  There  is  wonderful  stuff  throughout  the  fifty-eight  boxes  of  the 
collection,  but  if  you  want  the  short  take,  it  is  in  the  history  files. 

S.  Zellerbach:  There  were  a  few  people  interested  in  the  history.  Victor  Hecht  was  one. 
You'll  find  some  of  his  stuff  there.  Louis  Colton  definitely  was.  You'll  find 
a  lot  of  his  stuff  there. 


Morris: 


Now,  where  did  he  come  from? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Louis  Colton  went  to  work  for  the  paper  company  when  he  was  like 

fourteen  or  fifteen  and  worked  there  until  he  was  in  his  seventies;  he  was 
a  buyer.  Then  he  had  three  sons  who  all  went  to  work  for  the  Zellerbach 
Paper  Company,  one  of  whom  retired  and  is  still  alive,  the  other  two  I 
think  are  dead.  His  name  was  Joe  Colton,  Joseph  Colton.  He  lives  out 
on  Ulloa  St.  and  works  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  thrift  shop  down  here 
on  Webster  Street.  I  take  him  to  lunch  every  so  often,  along  with  his  son 
who  worked  for  me  when  he  first  got  out  of  college,  believe  it  or  not.  So 
we've  had  three  generations  of  Coltons  work  for  the  Zellerbachs. 

In  fact,  I  have  a  picture  in  my  office  of  Louis  Colton  as  a  kid  when 
the  Zellerbach  Paper  Company's  main  office  was  on  Commercial  and 
Montgomery  [Streets]  where  the  old  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is.  That  was 
built  in  1927. 
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Morris:  Then  there  was  the  headquarters  building  at  343  Sansome  Street  that  was 

built  in  1 927  that  had  the  murals  in  the  board  room  of  the  history  of 
paper,  and  later  One  Bush  Street.  I  wondered  why  they  weren't  brought 
over  to  1  Bush  St.  They  looked  like  marvelous  things. 

S.  Zellerbach:    I  guess  my  uncle  didn't  want  them.  I  remember  them  being  there,  but  I 
don't  really  remember  them. 

Morris:  I  suppose  that  was  the  style  of  the  times.  If  you  are  proud  of  your 

business,  you  would  tell  people  what  it  is. 

S.  Zellerbach:    Exactly. 

Morris:  It  seems  as  though  there  has  been  sort  of  a  new  headquarters  whenever 

there  was  a  major  stage  in  the  company's  history. 

S.  Zellerbach:    Right.  When  Crown  Zellerbach  was  formed,  they  bought  343  Sansome 

and  added  five  stories  to  her  or  whatever  it  was  (I  think  it  was  twelve  total) 
and  that  became  the  headquarters. 

Morris:  Right,  and  then  when  they  merged  with  the  folks  in  Louisiana  and  St. 

Louis- 

S.  Zellerbach:    Well,  no.  Blyth-Zellerbach  I  think  was  more  responsible  for  One  Bush 
Street.  One  Bush  was  '58,  the  Gaylord  merger  was  '55. 


Shifts  in  Company  Direction 

Morris:  Did  you  and  your  brother  have  any  interest  in  the  Blyth-Zellerbach 

Committee  kind  of  large  civic  undertaking? 

S.  Zellerbach:    No.  My  brother  definitely  wouldn't  be.  He  has  a  very  quiet  life. 

Morris:  I've  done  a  separate  interview  with  him  about  the  Zellerbach  Family  Fund, 

and  he  seems  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  that. 

S.  Zellerbach:    Yes,  that  was  originally  established  to  do  some  major  things  in  the 

community,  like  the  Zellerbach  theater,  which  it  did  and  which  I  would 
want  to  see  more  of  instead  of  the  little  theater  groups  and  remedial 
organizations  everything  has  been  going  to  since  my  dad's  death. 

Morris:  Did  you  get  involved  at  all  in  the  corporate  foundation? 

S.  Zellerbach:    No,  but  I'll  tell  you  Charlie  Stine's  a  wonderful  man.   He  just  sent  $50,000 
to  Red  Cross  for  hurricane  relief.  But  those  people  who  were  the 
corporate  heads  at  the  time  the  company  was  taken  over  cared  so  little 
about  it  they  changed  the  name  of  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Foundation  to 
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Morris: 


the  Montgomery  Street  Foundation,  even  though  all  the  money  came  from 
Crown  Zellerbach.  That  is  a  commentary  on  their  love  of  the  company. 

The  list  of  board  members  for  the  Montgomery  Street  Foundation  looks 
like  they  are  the  same  people  that- 


S.  Zellerbach:    The  corporate  officers.  Beyond  belief  to  me  that  people  can  be  like  that. 
All  they  did  was  take  care  of  themselves,  period.  They  could  care  less 
about  anything  else. 


Morris: 


Oh,  dear.  I  still  see  Zellerbach  Paper  trucks  on  the  highway. 


S.  Zellerbach:    Right,  because  when  Mead  Paper  Company  acquired  Zellerbach  Paper, 
they  changed  the  name  of  all  of  their  distributors  to  Zellerbach,  nationally. 


Morris: 


Because  of  the  reputation  of  the  company? 


S.  Zellerbach:    I  think  because  of  the  reputation,  which  is  more  recognition  for  the  name 
Zellerbach  than  the  people  at  the  Montgomery  Foundation  ever  had. 
Mead  was  one  of  our  suppliers  at  Zellerbach  Paper  Company  forever. 

Morris:  Since  you  originally  started  out  as  a  chemist,  did  you  have  an  interest  at 

all  in  the  chemical  side  and  the  development  of  new  or  better  products? 

S.  Zellerbach:    That  was  something  I  used  to  sit--.  If  I  were  to  enumerate  the  reasons  I 
left  the  company,  that  would  be  certainly  one  of  them,  was  the  lack  of 
funds  put  into  any  original  research.  All  of  the  money  was  put  into 
product  development  and  almost  nothing  was  put  into  any  original 
research.  The  company  was  a  follower,  it  was  not  a  leader,  and  for  so 
many  years  it  had  been  a  leader.  That's  the  thing  that  just  hurt  me 
terribly. 

There  were  so  many  reasons  I  left.  I  guess  I  had  prescience,  too. 
In  '63,  looking  at  professional  management  and  what  was  happening  to 
the  company.  From  '63  to  '85,  that  was  twenty-two  years  after  I  left,  and 
the  handwriting  was  on  the  wall  in  '63  of  what  was  going  to  happen.  Not 
that  it  was  going  to  be  taken  over,  but  either  it  was  going  to  go  broke  or  it 
was  going  to  be  merged.  The  takeover  phenomenon  was  mainly  Michael 
Milliken  and  his  junk  bonds,  and  that's  what  financed  it. 

[end  tape  5,  side  a] 
[begin  tape  5,  side  b] 

S.  Zellerbach:    Thanks  to  the  Bancroft  and  the  Western  Jewish  History  Center,  at  least  the 
Zellerbach  history  in  this  area  over  the  last  1 30  years  is  going  to  exist, 
thank  God.  And  I  hope  someone  1 00  years  from  now  might  be  interested 
in  seeing  it. 
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Morris: 


I  hope  someone  may  want  to  write  a  history  of  the  company.  I  hope 
in  my  lifetime.  It  would  please  me,  but  that  is  not  something  I  think  is 
necessary. 

The  Zellerbach  collections  here  and  at  the  Magnes  Museum  certainly  offer 
a  wealth  of  new  material  with  a  wonderful  story  to  tell,  and  some 
fascinating  people  involved. 


Morris: 


Labor  Relations 

How  about  Alexander  Heron?  He  is  another  one  who  turns  up  in 
California  history,  heading  a  postwar  employment  commission  in  the 
1 940s  as  well  as  being  an  executive  for  Crown  Zellerbach  in  the  fifties. 


S.  Zellerbach:    As  a  labor  leader,  if  you  will,  from  the  corporate  side,  he  was  an  absolute 
genius.  I  didn't  know  him  well,  but  I  certainly  was  an  admirer  of  his. 


Morris: 


Is  he  somebody  that  your  father  brought  into  the  firm? 


S.  Zellerbach:    I  would  assume  my  uncle,  because  my  father,  at  the  time  Heron  came  in, 
was  with  Zellerbach  Paper  Company  as  I  recall.  We  had  the  best  labor 
history  in  terms  of  union  relations  of  any  company  on  the  West  Coast  for 
many,  many  years.  I  think  it  was  over  forty  years  without  a  strike. 


Morris: 


That's  amazing  doing  business  with  so  many  different  kinds  of 
organizations. 


S.  Zellerbach:    And  that's  during  the  '30s  when  there  were  lots  of  strikes,  after  World  War 
II  when  there  were  lots  of  strikes;  we  didn't  have  strikes.  We  had  good 
company  relations.  We  had  a  certain  paternalistic  feeling  in  the  company 
which  disappeared  in  the  late  '50s  and  '60s  when  professional 
management  came  in.  I  know  that's  frowned  on  today,  but  it  certainly 
works.  It  works  in  Japan  and  it  worked  here. 


Morris: 


Within  the  Zellerbach  company,  how  did  paternalism  differ  from  good 
employee  relations? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Well,  to  me  it  is  the  same  difference.  You  want  people  to  continue 

working  for  you.  You  don't  want  hot  and  cold  running  employees.  It's 
expensive  to  train  new  employees.  So  if  you  have  happy  employees,  they 
are  not  going  to  be  hot  and  cold  running  employees. 


Morris: 


And  it  sounds  as  if  there  were  a  fair  number  of  women  working  in  the 
office? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Oh,  yes.  Including  in  the  executive  office  when  I  first  went  to  work  there  in 
1 951 ,  the  head  of  our  advertising  department.  Glory  Palm-Carlberg  and 


Morris: 


whatever  her  other  husband's  names  were,  was  head  of  advertising.  That 
was  unusual  in  those  days. 

And  how  long  had  she  been  there? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Oh,  she  started  out  working  for  Victor  Hecht,  who  was  head  of  advertising. 
Victor  Hecht  was  Alma  Baruh's  brother,  Alma  Baruh  was  married  to  J.Y. 
Baruh,  it  was  all  very  nepotistic.  Victor  was  a  wonderful  character.  You 
will  find  some  of  his  writings  in  your  collection,  too,  on  company  history. 

Glory's  still  alive;  she  must  be  in  her  nineties.  She  went  to  work  for 
Victor  as  his  secretary,  and  then  when  he  retired~in  the  mid-fifties  some 
time  I  believe-she  became  head  of  advertising  for  Zellerbach  paper.  A 
very  talented  gal.  She  did  try  at  one  point  being  my  father's  secretary  and 
they  fought  so  terribly  it  lasted  for  about  three  weeks,   [laughter] 

Morris:  They  disagreed? 

S.  Zellerbach:    Oh,  God.  Glory  is  a  very  forthright,  outspoken  person  and  my  father  was 
a  forthright,  outspoken  person  so  they  used  to  fight.  So  we  all  laughed 
about  that  and  she  went  back  to  work  doing  whatever  she  was  doing. 

Morris:  It  sounds  like  he  wanted  a  secretary  and  she  was  ready  to  be  more  of  an 

executive. 

S.  Zellerbach:    I  forget  what  the  timing  was.  It  could  have  been  while  she  was  working 
for  Victor  or  before  she  worked  for  Victor. 


Morris: 


By  the  '50s  or  so,  what  was  the  story?  Were  there  Asians  and  African 
Americans  who  worked  for  the  company? 


S.  Zellerbach:    That's  hard  for  me  to  remember  because  I  tend  not  to  put  labels  on 

people.  There  were  definitely  black  people  and  Asians,  but  mainly  black 
people  in  the  warehouse.  I  remember  the  first  guy  I  worked  with,  Willie 
Caldwell  was  his  name,  very  black,  a  great  character.  The  two  of  us  used 
to  take  a  little  nap  after  lunch  on  top  of  the  paper  bags,   [laughter] 


Morris: 


After  all  of  those  nice  meals  in~ 


S.  Zellerbach:    -in  the  produce  district. 
Morris: 


Right.  The  offices  were  down  there  in  the  produce  district,  which  was  not 
far  from  the  waterfront.  How  did  the  company  fare  during  the  1 923  general 
strike?  Are  there  any  tales  about  that? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Nothing  I  ever  heard  about.  I  think  we  were-. 
Morris:  They  shut  down  San  Francisco. 
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S.  Zellerbach:    Yes,  but  that  was  only  for  how  long,  a  day  or  two? 

Morris:  A  week  or  so.  It  has  caused  a  lot  of  flap  in  the  historical  record. 

S.  Zellerbach:    I  was  too  young  to  really  remember  that.  We  probably  were  shut  down. 
But  no  big  deal. 


Morris: 


But  in  your  memory  there  were  forty  years  without  a  strike?  And  just  add 
another  union  when  another  one  was  created? 


S.  Zellerbach:  There  were  paper  makers  unions.  Evidently  they  existed  for  many  years. 
But  I  was  not  involved  in  any  of  that,  so  I  don't  really  have  any  first-hand 
knowledge. 


Morris: 


Right.  Anything  in  particular  about  the  kinds  of  programs  that  came  under 
the  heading  of  paternalistic?  Or  employee  benefits? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Well,  I  can  only  reasonably  assume  that  we  were  more  empathetic  to  the 
employee's  needs  than  most  corporations.  Otherwise  we  would  have  had 
strikes.  In  other  words,  I  suspect  our  working  conditions  were  good,  I 
suspect  that  our  health  plan  was  good,  our  retirement  was  good,  et 
cetera.  Billy  should  be  able  to  tell  you  more  about  that  than  I  can.  I  just 
remember  in  the  paper  company  it  virtually  was  impossible  for  you  to  lose 
a  job  if  you  did  your  job. 

There  is  a  story  about  when  my  father  was  twenty-nine,  my 
grandfather  made  him  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  division  of  the  paper 
company  and  my  father  proceeded  to  fire  a  man  named  Arthur  Pepper, 
whom  I  knew.  Arthur  was  walking  down  the  street  rather  desolate  and  my 
grandfather  was  coming  the  other  way  and  he  says  to  Arthur,  "What  are 
you  doing  here?  Why  aren't  you  calling  on  customers?"  And  Arthur  said, 
Tour  son  just  fired  me."  My  grandfather  said,  "Don't  pay  any  attention  to 
him,  come  back  to  work."  [laughter] 


Morris: 


That's  a  wonderful  tale. 


S.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


Visiting  Grandparents:  Logging  Camps:  Winemaking 

And,  I  believe,  true.  It  has  all  of  the  marks  of  being  true.  I  knew  Arthur 
Pepper.  In  fact,  his  son  was  manager  of  our  San  Jose  operation  for  many 
years. 

That's  lovely.  That  has  a  ring  of  the  good  old  days,  the  son  and  the 
grandson  and  so  forth.  Did  J.D.  and  Harold  look  upon  their  father  with 
awe  or  exasperation  or  chafe  under  his  leadership? 
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S.  Zellerbach:    I  just  imagine  they  did  exactly  what  he  wanted  them  to.  I  think  my  uncle  in 
that  respect  was  more  like  my  brother,  more  compliant  with  my 
grandfather's  wishes  than  my  father.   I  don't  know.  I  wasn't  really  old 
enough  to  appreciate  the  family  relationships.  I  do  remember  that  I  used 
to  go  see  my  grandmother  and  grandfather  every  week.  They  lived  a 
block  away  from  us.  The  house  is  still  there;  it  belongs  to  Billy's  brother- 
in-law.  After  my  granddad  died,  we  all  used  to  go  see  my  grandmother. 
She  was  the  doyen  of  the  family.  But  as  to  their  relationship,  I  can't  say 
anything.  I  remember  having  family  dinners  and  such  with  my  uncle  and 
his  wife  and  my  father  and  mother  at  my  grandmother  and  grandfather's.  I 
can  tell  you  the  food  was  always  good. 

Morris:  Was  company  business  talked  about  at  dinner  or  was  that  a  no-no? 

S.  Zellerbach:    At  my  grandfather's  table? 
Morris:  Or  at  your  parents'  table? 

S.  Zellerbach:    Oh,  yes,  business  was  discussed.  And,  of  course,  we  used  to  entertain  a 
lot  of  people  in  our  household.  Customers  and  friends.  Oh,  I  grew  up  in 
the  business.   It  was  predestined  that  I  was  going  to  be  in  the  paper 
business  all  of  my  life. 


Morris: 


Well,  you're  now  in  the  book  business  which  uses  a  lot  of  paper.  So  you 
haven't  really  left  the  trade. 


S.  Zellerbach:    I  guess  not.  [chuckles] 


Morris: 


Are  there  any  other  family  or  company  stories  that  we've  missed? 


S.  Zellerbach:    Well,  I  could  probably  go  on  for  hours,  but  actually  I  am  getting  tired.to  be 
honest  with  you. 

Morris:  And  six  o'clock  is  approaching.  Just  a  few  final  items.  How  about  wise 

forest  policy?  Did  you  have  any  exposure  to  the  logging  operations? 

S.  Zellerbach:    Just  as  a  visitor.  When  I  was  about  fourteen,  my  dad  sent  myself  and  a 
friend  up  through  all  of  the  mills  and  the  forests,  and,  God,  that  was 
impressive.  Those  were  the  days  when  they  still  had  logging  camps.  The 
food,  of  course,  impressed  me  immensely.  I  have  never  seen  so  much 
food  in  my  life.  These  people  would  eat.  I  mean  logging,  in  the  old  days, 
was  a  very  intense  physical  effort,  so  they  needed  a  few  thousand  calories 
per  meal,  three  times  a  day.  So  those  camp  cooks  used  to  really  turn  out 
the  food. 

I  remember  riding  on  the  wonderful  little  what  they  called  sidewinder 
locomotive  railroads  that  pulled  the-the  little  narrow  gauge  railroads-that 
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pulled  the  logs  out  of  the  forest  and  all  that.  That  was  great  fun.  I  have 
pictures  from  that  trip,  too. 

You  know  who  can  tell  you  about  logging?  Don  Denman  was  head 
of  the  timber  operation  for  Crown  Zellerbach  for  many,  many  years.  His 
widow  just  lives  right  here,  Clara  Denman.  She's  a  sharp  gal  and  she 
could  probably  tell  you  a  lot  about  it.  Clara  Denman,  Mrs.  Donald 
Denman.  Their  son  became  head  of  logging  in  later  years,  but  Don  was 
involved  in  the  early  years.  You  can  say,  if  you  want,  that  I  suggested  you 
call  if  you  are  interested  in  talking  to  her. 

Morris:  I'm  interested,  but  my  time  is  brief,  unfortunately.  But  I  did  go  through 

some  of  the  photos  of  the  logging  operations  and  they  are  magnificent. 
Every  mill  and  every  log  deck  I  think  was  photographed  at  some  point. 
They  go  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 

S.  Zellerbach:  I  remember  some  of  those  pictures.  The  most  fun  to  me  was  seeing  them 
process  those  logs.  These  great  big  logs  and  they  take  them  in  and  how 
they  mechanically  handled  them  was  a  fascinating  process.  All  done  very 
easily,  mainly  hydraulics. 

Let  me  look  at  this  clipping  for  a  minute,  will  you?  God,  when  was 
this?  72,  that  was  twenty  years  ago.  Oh,  this  is  about  the  [San 
Francisco]  ballet. 

Morris:  You  were  on  board  of  directors? 

S.  Zellerbach:    Yes,  that  was  my  father's  doing.  He  said,  "I'm  tired  of  rescuing  the  ballet. 
It's  your  turn."  [laughter]  He  had  been  on  the  board  for  years  and  he 
said,  "Do  something  about  the  ballet."  Well,  he  knew  I  had  an  interest  in 
the  performing  arts  and  so  I  did  something  about  the  ballet.   I  was  pretty 
much  out  of  there  in  75.  I'm  still  on  the  board  and  all,  but  I  have  not  been 
as  active  as  I  was  because  I  got  into  the  vineyard  business  and  the  wine 
business  and  there  just  wasn't  time  for  that. 

Morris:  Did  you  get  interested  in  the  vineyard  because  of  the  one  your  uncle  had? 


S.  Zellerbach: 


Morris: 


Oh,  no.  That  was  my  own  need.  My  uncle's  winery,  which  still  exists,  was 
something  that  was  a  hobby  for  him.  For  me  it  was  a  profession.  He  had 
a  winery  making  like  a  thousand  cases  a  year  of  wine,  and  I  had  a  winery 
making  23,000.  So  mine  was  commercial,  his  was  more  of  a  boutique 
thing.  He  wanted  to  be  in  the  business,  he  wanted  to  do  some  things  in 
the  business,  which  he  did  notably,  and  have  a  place  in  the  sun. 

Did  any  of  it  have  to  do  with  the  time  he  spent  in  Italy? 


S.  Zellerbach:    I  don't  know.  I  think  my  uncle  was  interested  in  food  and  wine,  like  I  am. 
He  made  good  wine. 
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[reads  article]  There's  your  answer  to  why  I  got  involved.  When  I 
was  a  youngster  in  high  school,  I  worked  on  a  farm  one  summer  and 
always  wanted  to  be  a  farmer;  I  liked  working  on  the  farm  even  though  I 
grew  up  in  the  city.  I  worked  on  a  farm  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  during 
World  War  II  because  they  needed  anyone  who  was  warm  and  could 
move.  It  was  a  big  grain  farm,  hog  farm,  everything. 

Morris:  Friend  of  the  family? 

S.  Zellerbach:  No,  one  of  my  roommates  at  school. 

Morris:  So  you  went  off  to  work  at  a  very  early  age. 

S.  Zellerbach:  Yes,  this  was  when  I  was  like  sixteen. 

Morris:  But  the  year  before  you  had  already  been  up  at  the  lab. 

S.  Zellerbach:  I've  always  been  a  worker. 

Morris:  They  didn't  let  you  sit  around,  did  they? 

S.  Zellerbach:    Oh,  no  one  told  me  I  had  to  do  it.  I  wanted  to  do  it. 

If  my  father  had  told  me,  "I  want  you  to  work,"  do  you  know  what  I  would 
have  done?  I  would  have  been  on  the  beach  somewhere. 

That's  curious.  In  this  he  quotes  me  as  saying,  "I  still  can  fix  a 
radio."  No  more.  I  mean,  I  learned  on  tubes.  I'm  still  active  in  the 
Pioneers.  I'm  still  chairman  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Pioneer 
Jewish  Cemeteries  and  Landmarks. 

Morris:  Was  your  grandfather  active  in  this  society? 

S.  Zellerbach:    My  grandfather,  I  told  you,  was  not  involved  in  anything  community- 
oriented. 

Morris:  Even  temple? 

S.  Zellerbach:    No.  My  father  was  the  religious  one  in  the  family. 

Morris:  [bells  ring]  Well,  there's  the  witching  hour.  Thank  you  for  a  wonderful 

interview. 

[end  of  tape  5,  side  b] 
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